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An Old Inkstand 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


l‘or years and years, an inkstand stood 
Upon a home-made desk of wood, 

In quiet days, long, long ago, 
When stage-coach travelled to and fro. 


Beside that inkstand lay its pen, 
The old-time quill used wholly then, 
With which our ancestors once wrote 
The prose and poems that we quote. 


The quill and stage-coach passed -away, 
A steel pen by that inkstand lay, 
And yet like years ago it stood 


Upon the home-made desk of wood. 


And now discarded, dusty, green, 
It stands upon a shelf unseen, 
With other things from days of yore, 


Whose usefulness and times are o’er. 





A New Name and How It 
Was Secured 


FEW WEEKS ago the Granire 
MonTHLY decided that it would 
be advisable to broaden its pub- 
lication policy so as to bring within its 
At that 
time arose the question of a new name 
for the periodical. 


circle of readers a new group. 


\Would it be possible 
to secure a name more typical of the 
magazine and its new purpose than the 
one which it had borne for over half a 
century ? 

With the activities of the New Hamp- 
shire Publicity Board, the State Chamber 
of Commerce and the New England 
Council focusing attention of the need of 
and the benefits to be derived from a 
program of state publicity, it was only 
natural that the Granite MOoNTHLY 
should seek to find a way in which it 
might be of assistance to the good work 
which is now being carried out along 
these lines in New Hampshire. 

After a careful study of the problem it 
seemed feasible to believe that the state 
magazine might properly assume the ob- 
ligation of pointing out to the people of 
the Granite State by means of articles, 
illustrations and editorials the outstand- 
ing assets and advantages which this 
state has to offer in agricultural, indus- 
trial, and civic directions. 
This would be of real assistance to any 
program of state publicity, for such pub- 
licity does not assume maximum efficien- 
cy until practically all of the citizens 
become enthusiastic and outspoken in 
behalf of all those things which might 
be called the good talking points of the 
State. 

To adopt such a policy would, in fact, 
be “killing two birds with one stone.” 


recreational 


The magazine would be assisting in a 
cause which needs and welcomes all the 
co-operation it can get and by publishing 
material designed to boost the state and 
its many assets, it would be adding a 
new group of readers to a dwindling 
subscription list. This proposition was 
submitted to a group of distinguished 
New Hampshire citizens and their re- 
action to it is treated on another page 
of this edition. 

So there arose the problem of finding 
a name which would be more typical of 
this mission and this policy than the old 
name GRANITE MontuHtiy. Then there 
was another reason why a new name 
might be desirable. Of late years trade 
journals and magazines have entered 
into the publication field and the name 
GRANITE Monrtuty led many who might 
otherwise purchasers of the 
magazine to believe that it was a periodi- 


become 


cal devoted to the interests of the granite 
industry. This fact undoubtedly pro- 
vided much sales resistance as far as 
news and periodical stores were con- 
cerned. 

So these facts just as they have been 
related in the foregoing paragraphs were 
told to the publishers of the weekly and 
daily newspapers in New Hampshire 
and with only one exception these men 
and women who are already doing much 
for the welfare of New Hampshire vol- 
unteered to help. ~ They printed in their 
news columns without charge stories of 
the new purpose of the old state maga- 
zine and the reasons why it might be 
desirable to change the name’ of the 
publication. Moreover they announce: 
that the publisher would be willing to pay 
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twenty-five dollars to the person who 
suggested a name, which, in the opinion 
of a board of competent judges, was 
better than the one which the magazine 
now bears. 

Then came a veritable flood of sugges- 
tions. It seemed as if people everywhere 
in New Hampshire and even outside the 
borders of the state were interested in 
giving the state magazine a better name 
than the one it now possesses. Hundreds 
of letters were received. They came 
from doctors, lawyers, editors, ministers, 
teachers, librarians, professors, engi- 
neers, farmers, factory workers and 
salesmen. It is impossible to classify 
accurately the hundreds of participants 
in the GRANITE MONTHLY name contest 
The list included names of men and 
women who have attained splendid dis- 
tinction in this and the neighboring 
states of Massachusetts, Maine and Ver- 
mont. A few submitted a single name 
but the greater number of participants 
submitted several. One person sent in 
37 suggestions. 

it was necessary to secure a competent 
board of judges and the magazine was 
indeed fortunate in this respect. Three 
people were asked to inspect the names 
which had been suggested and each of 
them replied in the affirmative and it is 
the belief of the GRANITE MONTHLY pub- 


lisher that a better qualified commission 


could not have been found in the state. . 


The judges were Donald [D. Tuttle, 
secretary of the New Hampshire Pub- 
licity Board and likewise secretary of the 
New Hampshire Division of the New 
England Council; Harlan C. 
probably best known among the state’s 


Pearson, 


newspaper men and for many years sec- 
retary to practically every one of New 
Hampshire’s governors; Henry H. Met- 
calf, founder of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
author of several New Hampshire books 
and veteran publicist. 
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Each letter had been dated and num- 
bered as it was received at the GRANITE 
MonrTuHLy office. Then the suggestions in 
‘ach communication were typewritten on 


sheets and each group of suggestions 
placed under the serial number which 
had been given the letter in which they 
were contained. The judges did not 
handle the hundreds of original leiters 
and knew the persons who had submitted 
names only by number. Each judge 
went over the long typewritten lists with 
care and picked out three titles which, in 
his opinion, would be more suitable for 
the new state magazine than the name 
GRANITE MONTHLY. 

One name or title and only one was 
contained in each of the three lists made 
up by the three judges and that was 
New HaAMpsuHire. Upon this suggestion 
the judges were unanimous. It was sug- 
gested first by Amos T. Leavitt of 
Hampton and he was awarded the prize 
of twenty-five dollars. Certainly noth- 
ing could’ be more typical of the maga- 
zine and its new purpose than this name 
which it will be honored to bear. 

Another name which met with favor 
with judges was ‘Profile’ and several 
people suggested adding the word 
Granite Monthly”, 
making it “The Granite State Monthly”. 
This was also the suggestion of Mr. 
Joseph Gannon of New York, a nation- 
ally known advertising expert and native 
of Concord who collaborated with the 
New Hampshire Publicity Board in its 
Mr. Gan- 
non was not a contestant but his friendly 
letter and suggestion was greatly appre- 


“state” to “The 


initial advertising campaign. 


ciated by the publisher. 

The magazine is grateful for the in 
terest which has been expressed in its 
welfare by the many hundreds of con- 
testants, for by reason of this interest 
a new group of friends has been made, 
a new name secured and public attention 
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focused on the new intention and pur- 
pose of the state magazine. The policy 
of the publication will not be materially 
changed, it will be broadened. State 
history, biography and worthwhile liter- 
ature will still have prominence in the 


state magazine as heretofore. The se- 
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rial numbers will remain unchanged and 
when the name New HAMPSHIRE ap- 
pears on the cover of an early forth- 
coming edition, it will also be prominent- - 
ly announced on the same page that the 
magazine was “formerly the Granite 


Monthly.” 


Shadows 


AMY J. DOLLOFF 


The shadows lengthen on the sun-kissde meadow ; 


The day goes by. 


Softly the brook intones a tender requiem ; 


For night is nigh. 


Tall grasses gently wave their plumes in mourning ; 


The darkness creeps. 


From damp wood depths a weird thrush-note is calling ; 


A tired world sleeps. 


The shadows lengthen on life’s radiant highway ; 


The swift hours flee. 


To burdened ones the welcome call is given ; 


“Time ends for thee.” 


Loved ones encircle as the night shades deepen ; 
Bright glows the West. 
Welcoming songs float from the heavenly home-land ; 


The weary rest. 













NE DAY Jesus found himselt 

face to face with a great crowd. 
They had come from every cor- 
ner of the country to see and to hear the 
new. teacher from Nazareth. It was a 
motley throng, made up of all sorts and 
conditions of men—city people from Jer- 
usalem and peasants from the villages of 
Galilee, well-dressed people of high social 
station and people of no social station at 
all, seekers after truth and seekers after 
curiosity, leaders of religion and scoffers 
at it. They were all there—the Pharisee 
and the Publican, the high caste and the 
outcast, the wise and the foolish, the 
rich and the poor, the successes and the 
failures. They were all there, a motley 
multitude of mixed humanity. 

And I wonder what Jesus thought as 
he looked into that sea of faces before 
him. I wonder how he decided what to 
say to them. Perhaps it was their faces 
that decided him. Perhaps he found his 
text written in their faces. Perhaps it 
was the discontent and the unsatisfied 
longings written on their faces that gave 
him the inspiration for the day. For he 
saw that, with all their differences, they 
were alike in this—they all wanted to be 
happy. Whatever else they might want 
or not want—that was a desire common 
to them all. They all wanted to be 
And most of them were not. 
They had not found the thing they were 
looking for. They had been looking for 
it in wrong places, they had been search- 
ing for it in wrong directions, and so 
they had not found it. 





happy. 


And so Jesus, 
there on the mountainside, preached .9 


Short-Cuts to Happiness 
REV. STODDARD LANE 


A SERMON DELIVERED AT THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, MANCHESTER, 
N. H., DECEMBER 16, 1928 
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them his great sermon on “Happiness”, 
the greatest sermon ever spoken by the 


lips of man. The first word of that ser- 
man was the word “Happy”. “Happy 
are the poor in spirit,”—and that was the 
main theme of it as Jesus went on to tell 
folks the secret of happiness that they 
had sought but had not found. 

And I suppose that if Jesus should 
come today and should find himself con- 
fronted with a crowd of average twen- 
tieth century Americans, he might very 
likely preach to them on the same theme. 
For I suspect that he would see in their 
faces the same look, betraying the fact 
that they wanted happiness but had not 
found it. For surely it is a fact that we 
all want happiness. However we may 
differ otherwise, in this wise we are all 
alike 
happy. 





in our unanimous desire to be 
And for most of us that desire 
remains unfulfilled, that ambition unat- 
tained. Even of Christians that is true. 
Christians, who are followers of that 
Jesus who discovered the way of hap- 
piness for himself, and who promised 
his disciples that his joy should be theirs. 
Somehow, even we Christians have got- 
ten off the track, and even our religion 
has not brought us the happiness which 
we so much desire. 

And the reason for it,—well, what is 
the reason for it? I am going to sug- 
gest one reason for it—Short Cuts. 

We have tried taking short-cuts to 
happiness, and we have not arrived. The 
way of Jesus has seemed to us too long 
and too difficult. So we have sought 
shorter and easier ways. Getting off the 
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road he marked out for us, cutting across 
lots, only to find that we had lost our 
way. This is the age of short-cuts—- 
short-cuts to culture and beauty and 
power and oratory and popularity and 
personality and respect. And there is 
another to add to the list: Short-cuts to 
happiness. Let me remind you of some 
of them. 

Here is a man who expects to find 
happiness wrapped up in a box. There is 
a sign on the outside of it saying “Hap- 
piness in every box.” It sounds like such 
a simple way of getting what he wants. 
All you have to do is pay eighty cents, 
take off the lid and—there it is. A full 
pound of happiness in the form of choco- 
late creams and bon-bons. Which may 
produce a temporary tickling of his pal- 
ate, but scarcely anything else. Unless 
he eats too many of them, in which case 
he is made very unhappy. But still we 
go on eating candy at the rate of a billion 
dollars a year in America. And some of 
us try to chew our way into happiness 
by consuming fifty million dollars worth 
of chewing gum a year. And still hap- 
Hap- 


Nor in 


piness seems as far away as ever. 
piness does not come in boxes. 
tin-foil. 

But here is the road of pleasure-seek- 
ing and it looks a promising path to take. 
If only we could have more “good 
the 


If only we could 


times”! If only we could go to 
movies often enough! 
attend the theatre with greater frequen- 
cy! Then we would be happy. Did you 
ever see the theatre-going crowd on 
Broadway? Did you ever notice the joy 
on their faces as they go into the theatre, 
and the joy as they come out. No- 

you did not! The regular theatre-goer, 
the habitual devotee of shows looks as 
tho he were going to a funeral, both 
l am 
not decrying the theatre, I am not be- 


littling the art of relaxation nor the ne- 


before and after the performance. 
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cessity of recreation. I am just saying 
that too much of it is as bad as too little 
of it. And the man who makes a busi- 
ness of his pleasure gets mighty little 
pleasure out of it. The professional 
pleasure-seeker finds that the more he 
seeks the less he finds. He is one of the 
unhappiest persons that I know. And 
his first cousin, the thrill-seeker, favors 
no better. Sensationalism so quickly be- 
comes unsensational, and thrills so soon 
become unthrilling. And excitement, un- 
exciting, and novelty no longer novel. 
And he wakes up to find that he has 
spent his money and his emotions to no 
avail—with nothing to show for it ex- 
cept emotional bankruptcy and intellect- 
ual stultification. He who takes the path 
of pleasure is walking in the wrong di- 
rection, if it is the State of Happiness he 
wants to get to. 

Here is another well trodden path, the 
path of wealth. Happiness by way of 
wealth. And many a man has taken it. 
If only we had money enough! Then 
And so our 
eyes glisten as we read an “Ad” like this: 


the goal would be reached. 
“Learn the secret of my success. Be a 
real estate specialist. [ made a net profit 
of $100,000 in less than five years. You 
can do it, too. No capital, no experience 
necessary, mail coupon and get our book 
on how to make big money in your spare 
time.” But when you come to think °t 
over you know very well that it may not 
be a road to either. As you look around 
you, you discover wealthy people who 
are unhappy and poor people who are 
cheerful and you are forced to the con- 
clusion that there is no necessary con- 
nection between the two. I do not mean, 
of course, that money is unimportant. 
Sometimes I think it is altogether too 
important. But if it were the really vital 
factor in the situation, then everyone 
who had money would be happy and 
everyone without it would be unhappy, 
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and such is far from being the case. All 
too often the way of wealth is a short- 
cut that winds up in a blind alley. 

Not even health is a guarantee of hap- 
piness. It may be part of the story, but 
not the whole of it. The absence of it 
may make happiness exceedingly diffi- 
cult, but the presence of it does not make 
happiness absolutely inevitable. In spite 
of what they say, doing the daily dozen 
or eating the daily diet or walking the 
daily walk are not infallible recipes for 
a happy life. William Lyon Phelps puts 
it this way: ‘People without health think 
they would be perfectly happy if they 
were well. A man with a toothache im- 
agines that every one in the world with- 
out a toothache is happy, but it is not 
so. There are healthy people who are 
not happy; and there are invalids whose 
faces, eyes, and conversation reveal an 
inner source of happiness that enables 
them to triumph over bodily ills. They 
have overcome the world, the flesh and 
the devil. I should be sorry to be run 
over by an automobile and lose my right 
leg, but such a loss would not permanent- 
ly destroy my happiness. Why not? Be- 
cause my happiness is centered not in my 
leg, but in my mind. 

“The Irish Dramatist, St. John Ervine, 
I asked him which 
he would prefer, to have two sound an: 


lost a leg in the war. 


healthy legs again and not be able to write 
novels and plays, or to be as he is now, 
with only one leg, but an accomplished 
man of letters. He did not hesitate. He 
said there was no comparison possible, he 
would far rather be a one-legged writer 
than a two-legged something else. ‘And 
yet’, he murmured thoughtfully ‘Il do 
miss that leg.” But 
the point is that the lack of a leg does 
not necessarily mean the lack of happi- 


© course he does. 


ness, nor does the possession of two legs 
necessarily mean the possession of a 
double measure of the happy life. There 
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has to be something else beside health 
or the lack of it.” 

One of our favorite short-cuts to hap- 
piness is the path of ease and comfort. 
The world is full of new discoveries that 
subtract discomfort from life and add te 
its ease. There is a satirical quatrain 
on this kind of progress that won a prize 
offered by the London Spectator : 

“St. Francis Of Assissi 
Was incapable of taking things easy; 
That is one of the advances 
We have made on St. Francis.” 

And of course the labor-saving devices 
of our modern civilization are an ad- 
vance upon earlier days, in so far as thev 
set us free for larger living. But in so 
far as they are simply means for taking 
it easy, perhaps there is not so much of 
the advance element in them. ~ Certainly 
St. Francis was a far happier individual 
than most of us, with all our modern ap- 
pliances. Which would seem to show 


that ease and happiness were not always 


identical. 


“ce 


Some folks think that they 
Be comfortable and you'll be 
happy’, is their motto. 

Advertisers appeal to us on that basis. 
“These are happy days in the Bryant- 
heated home.” 


are. 


Buy a gas heating plant 
and get rid of all your cares. “Know the 
joy of solid comfort in your office chair” 
says another. Sit on a soft seat and be 
happy. “Mr. Wallop makes his wife 
happy by promising to install 
plumbing in the bathroom.” 


brass 
“Such-and- 
such an electric refrigerator makes the 
whole family happy.” “Ocean Travel 
for health and wealth. Always take the 
‘Baltimoria’ and know the joy of luxuri- 
ous comfort.” “‘Tfistall a radio—no duli 
dull Sundays—a 
drives dull care away.” 


radio 
And so the story 


evenings—no 


goes. 

If only the upholstery of life is soft 
enough, then you will be happy; if only 
you master the science of taking things 
easv; if only you smooth down all the 














rough places and iron out all the wrin- 
kles, and learn the art of living in well- 
cushioned, shock-absorbed fashion—then 
the problems will all be solved. How 
many of us have thought that! 


life were just one long unbroken vaca- 


lf only 


tion, if only we could surround ourselves 
with things beautiful and luxurious, if 
only we could get rid of our cares ané 
throw overboard our impossibilities, if 
only we could break loose from all man- 
ner of physical discomfort and mental 
worry—then life would be all roses and 
no thorns; then happiness would be ours 
at last! 
long for youth to come back again— 
care-free youth, minus the burden of re- 
sponsibility, the wrinkles of 
worry and the grey hairs of care and thi 
drooping shoulders of toil, and all the 
rest of it. Happy Youth! 

Professor Phelps of Yale, in his little 


And thinking that, many of us 


minus 


essay on “Happiness”, has some interest- 
ing remarks to make on this subject. He 
says the trouble with us is a false defi- 
nition of happiness, an animal definition. 
He says: “I have no desire to underes- 
timate the worth of physical comfort, 01 
the charm of youth. But if happiness 
truly consisted in physical ease and free- 
dom from care, then the happiest indi- 
vidual would not be either a man or 1 
It would be, | think, an Ameri- 
American cows and American 
dogs are ladies and gentlemen of leisure, 
—in Europe they hitch them up and 
make them draw loads. Take, therefore, 
an average day in the life of an Amert- 
can cow, and we shall see that it is not far 


woman. 


Can COW. 


from the commonly accepted ideal of 
The cow rises in the 
morning and with one flick of her tail 
her toilet is completed for the whole day. 


human happiness. 


This is a distinct advantage over human- 
ity. It takes the average woman (and 
it ought to) about three quarters of an 
hour every single day to arrange her ap- 
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When Harriet Martineau was 
a child, she was appalled by the prospect 
of having to brush her teeth every day 
of her life. She lived to be nihety. The 
cow does not have to brush her teeth; the 
cow does not have to bob her hair; the 


pearance. 


cow does not have to select appropriate 
and expensive garments ; or carry a com- 
pact; one flick and she is ready. 

“And when she is ready, breakfast is 
ready. She does not have to light the 


kitchen fire herself or to mourn because 


the cook has left without notice. The 
grass is her cereal breakfast and the 
dew thereupon is the cream. After 


grazing tor a while, she takes a drink 
from the brook and sits down calmly in 
There and then 
she begins to chew her cud. 


the shadow of a tree. 
Her upper 
jaw remains stationary, while the lower 
revolves in a kind of solemn rapture; 
there is on her placid features no pale 
cast of thought. The cow chewing her 
cud has very much the expression of a 
healthy American girl chewing gum. 1 
never see one without thinking of the 
other. 

“Cows are never perturbed by intro- 
spection or by worry. There are no Ag- 


nostic cows; no Fundamentalist or 
Modernist cows; cows do not worry 
»f 


Nations: a cow does not he awake at 


about the income tax or the League 


nights wondering if her son is going to 
Cows 
have none of the thoughts that inilict 


the devil in some distant city. 


upon humanity distress and torture. | 
have observed many cows, and there 1s 
in their beautiful eyes no_ perplexity ; 
their serene faces betray no apprehen- 
sion or alarm; they are never even bored. 

“Well, since the daily life of an Ameri- 
can cow is exactly the existence held up 
to us as an ideal,—physical comfort with 
no pain and no worries, who wouldn't be 
a cow? Very few human beings would 


be willing to change into cows, which 
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must mean only one thing. Life, with all 
its sorrows, cares, perplexities and heart- 
breaks, is more interesting than bovine 
placidity, hence, more desirable. The 
more interesting it is, the happier it 1s. 
And the happiest person is the person 
who thinks the most interestin2# 
thoughts.” 

And the moral of the story is that the 
cow-path does not lead to happiness. 
Wallowing in pastures of ease and chew- 
ing the care-free cud of irresponsibility 
do not bring happiness. It is just one 
ot those short-cuts that doesn’t get you 
there. It is too short and too easy, and 
it doesn’t come out at the right place. 

Well, how do you get there? Here is 
one man’s answer. President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale is quoted by Professor 
Phelps as saying: “The happiest person 
is the person who thinks the most inter- 
esting thoughts.”” He is saying that hap- 
piness is an affair of the mind. It is 
centered there, in the realm of mental 
operation. Not in boxes, which you can 
‘asily buy. Not in stomachs, which you 
can easily fill. Not in pocket-books, 
which you can less easily fill. Not in 
bodily sensations, which you can easily 
excite. Not in legs, which you can easily 
exercise. Not in pleasures, which you 
can easily purchase. Not in well-upho!- 
stered arm chairs, which you can easily 
procure. No, he says, happiness is cen- 
tered not there but in your mind. Which 
of course makes it a far more difficult 
thing. Happiness is not emptiness of 
mind after the manner of the cow. It 
is your mind filled with interesting 
thoughts. The more of them you have 
the happier you are. It is not the state 
of your health or your wealth or your 
appetite or your upholstery. It is the 
state of your mind. 

How do you get to happiness? Here 
is another man’s answer. There are 


three ways to happiness, says Dr. 


William Adams Brown of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. One way is the way 
of well doing. “Whatever | do and do 
well, whether the thing be physical or 
intellectual—a brisk walk taken on the 
hills in the early morning, the thinking 
of an interesting thought, the solution of 
a complicated mathematical problem,- 

gives me a feeling of well-doing that 
makes me happy.” Well-doing produces 
well-being which produces happiness. 

Another way is the way of sympathy. 
Sympathy transformed into service pro- 
duces satisfaction. “When we_ have 
wished to do a service for someone elsv 
and have succeeded, we take pleasure im 
the fact that the other person is the bet- 
ter for it. An unselfish joy comes to us 
thru another’s welfare and gives human 
love a peculiar inimitable charm.” 

And the third way is this: “There ‘ts 
the happiness that comes from the con- 
templation of that which is inherently 
worthy, our satisfaction in truth, our 
reverence for goodness, our delight in 
beauty. Man is God-like in this most of 
all: that he has the power to appreciate 
that which is inherently admirable and 
to find his happiness therein.” Here 
then are the three ways: The way of 
well-doing; the way of loving our fel- 
lows; the way of appreciating the high- 
est and best. Dr. Brown sums it all 
when we aspire, when we worship, in 
a word, when we forget ourselves alto- 
gether in something greater and worthier 
than ourselves.” 

Where shall we find happiness? Here 
is still another man’s answer. “Happy are 
the poor in spirit.” ‘Happy are those 
who are conscious of their own spiritual 
needs, the folks who have not arrived 
and know that they 

“Happy are they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” Happy are 


have not. 


the people who, urged on by a divine dis- 
content within themselves, strive to be 
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better than they are—craving for them- 
selves, and for others nothing less than 
the best. 

“Happy are they that mourn.” Happy 
are the people who have the capacity for 
grief, the capacity for sympathy, the 
capacity for feeling sorry when others 
are hurt. Happy are those who care 
enough and love enough to mourn when 
sorrow comes to them and to their fel- 
lowmen. 

“Happy are the meek.” Happy are 
the humble-minded, who do not think 
of themselves more highly than they 
ought to think. Those who are humble 
enough about themselves to be proud to 
call all men brothers, members of the 
same family, children of the same God. 

“Happy are the merciful.” 


those who feel kindliness in their hearts 


Happy are 
and show it in their lives. Happy are 
those who think merciful thoughts and 
do merciful deeds. Happy are those 
who bring happiness to others by their 
own attitudes and by their own ministry. 

“Happy are the pure in heart.” Happy 
are those who are clean of mind, those 
of Thru 


the clear windows of their own souls 


whose hearts are free lust. 


they behoid God. “They shall see God, 
not as a reward for their purity, but as 
a result of it.” Happy are those whose 
vision is not distorted by base passions 
or clouded by ignoble hate. 
“Happy are the peace-makers.” 
the makers of peace are the makers of 


For 


Some 
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the kingdom of God. Happy are those 
who build Good-Will in their own hearts 
and in the life of the world-—Champ- 
ions of World Brotherhood, followers of 
the Prince of Peace. 

This, then, is the way of happiness, as 
Jesus saw it. Happiness, he said, comes 
as a by-product to those who feel their 
spiritual need, to those who have the 
to 
humble of mind, eager for righteousness, 


capacity for grief, those who are 
loving in service, pure in heart, makers 
of peace. 

He did not say that happiness comes 
to those who set out to get it. Seli- 
seeking and happiness never go hand in 
hand. 
self. 


You have to forget about your- 
He who seeks his own happiness 
for somebody else shall find happiness 
coming as an indirect result to himself. 
Making yourself happy is a by-product 
of making others happy. 

“You are like salt,” said Jesus, and 
salt 
itself, gives itself away. 


finds itself only when it loses 
“You are like 
light”, said Jesus, and light is meant to 
shine not for its own sake but to give 
light to all that are in the house. Only 
as we are absorbed in giving light to 
others shall we find the light of happi- 
ness for ourselves. “He that saveth his 
life shall lose it; but he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it.” That is 
the only way to happiness. There is no 
short-cut. The only way to happiness 
is the way of Jesus. 


Day 


MARTHA VYTH 


Some day, in my declining years, 


The thought, my heart with rapture fills, 
lll turn my footsteps back toward home, 


To my beloved Granite Hills. 


When there is time for rest and play 
With old-time friends; that’s life that thrills, 
I'll turn toward home ever to stay 


In those old, peaceful Granite Hills. 

















Coming B ack to Canterbury 


ELSA P. KIMBALL 


The following poem, entitled “Coming Back To Canterbury,” was written ‘n 
Bad Liebenstein, Thuringia, for the Old Home Day celebration in 1927 com- 


memorating the 200th anniversary of the founding of the town of Canterbury, 


New Hampshire. 


Coming back to Canterbury 

In the lazy month of August, 

Dusty blackberries by the roadsides, 
Chokecherries by the old stone walls. 
Coming back to Canterbury ! 





Coming back to Canterbury! 

Down from Northfield, 

Up from Concord! 

‘rom the uplands, from the boroughs, 

From the “plains” and from the 
“mountain.” 

Coming back to Canterbury ! 


Lilac bushes in the woodlots 

Growing close to buried door-steps 
On the edge of grass-grown cellars ; 
Orchard trees and tangled grape vines 
Hidden now by clumps of birches, 
Telling where the school boys reveled 
With their swag of stolen booty, 

Long ago. 


On the road to Canterbury, 

Past the patches of the “red-top,” 
Past the burry sweet-fern ledges, 
Up the crunching, rocky pitches, 

Down to cool and mossy hollows, 
We are nearing home at last. 


Off behind the alder bushes 

Comes the tinkle of a cow-bell ; 
Near at hand the jaded plantain 
Dots the close-cropped cattle lanes, 
And tonight the song of thrushes 
‘ollowed by the whip-poor-will, 
Down behind the dewy hay-fields 
At the farm in Canterbury. 


All these upland fields and pastures, 

All these woodlands, all these meadows, 
Know the calloused hands of workers 
Now at rest in this same soil. 

Know their pains and know their trials, 
All their hopes, their loves, their joys. 
These have known the sweat of oxen 
As the plow rolled turf from turf, 

In the vibrant month of April. 
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These have heard the sound of axes, 
Sounds of hammers, whirr of saw mills, 
Houses, taverns, 

All abuilding, 

Long ago. 


Coming back to Canterbury, 
We alone can read the meaning 

Writ for us in script of stone, 

Of the miles of granite boulders 
Laid in walls and double walls 

With the field rocks thrown between. 
Monuments left to the ages, 
Testimony ever more 

Of a race of men and women 
Bearding Nature in her rigor, 
Beating back the very ledges, 
Wresting land from very stone. 


Coming back to Canterbury 

In the sunny month of August, 
‘Neath the elms and leafy maples 

By the Common and the churchyard, 
We shall feel them all about us, 

Feel the hosts of twenty decades 
Joining us from out the past. 

Shaker sisters, Shaker brethren, 
With their kind and gentle manners 
Mingled with their farmer neighbors ; 
Puritans and unbelievers, 

Citizens of worldly air. 

What a gay and grand confusion 
Jostling on the old fair grounds! 
High-wheeled gigs and one-hoss chaises, 
Limousines and rusty flivvers! 

What will Father Patrick say 

To the gay and jazzy “Charleston?” 
How will cider mix with Moxie? 

Will the “flappers” také to snuff ? 


Coming back to Canterbury, 

Clasping hands with children’s children, 
Keeping tryst with generations 

Those we see and those we see not 

We shall dream our dreams once more, 
Feel anew our faith and anchor 

Home again in Canterbury. 





The State Leaders Speak 


BY THE PUBLISHER 


When Herbert Hoover, president- 
elect, has a problem to solve he often- 
times communicates with his friends and 
gets their reactions on the question which 
he has under consideration. It is said 
that as Secretary of Commerce he would 
often hold as many as fifty telephone 
conversations in a day with people whose 
opinion he desired on any given propo- 
sition. 

As Food Administrator he also ha: 
the habit of conferences. Sometimes he 
would call to his side the state food ad- 
ministrators from all over the country. 
Valuing their opinions he would pump 
their minds dry and then make up his 
own mind concerning the problem which 
had led him to call in the heads of his 


several state organizations. It is well 


known that Hoover’s conclusions are apt 
to be fundamentally sound. 


And then there was a popular presi- 
dent who made famous the phrase, ‘“‘in- 
nocuous desuetude’”’. That very well de- 
condition into which the 
GRANITE MonruHLy has been falling for 
a long period of time. The publishers, in- 
terested and loyal, were not properly en 


scribes the 


couraged by those they served and the 


circulation was dropping to a_ very 


low ebb. Something had to be done. 
What purpose could the publication serve 
which would draw to it a new class of 
readers, which would arouse for it a 
new interest throughout the state? How 
could the old state magazine be prodded 
out of the condition into which its unap- 
preciated efforts had permitted it to fall? 
These were just a few of the questions 
that had to be answered if the magazine 
were to be continued in the publication 
field without undignified 


schemes for revenue. 


recourse to 


There is plenty of evidence that the 
state needs the program of publicity 
which has been in effect for several 
years. It was called to our attention that 
such publicity does not reach its greatest 
efficiency until the citizens of the state 
become sufficiently imbued with pride of 
the commonwealth to actually do a little 
boasting. and Floridians 
are not at all backward about proclaim- 
ing the advantages of their states but 
residents of New Hampshire are inclined 
to be a little reticent—in some instances 
even backward about asserting the vir- 
tues of the old Granite State. So the 
thought dawned on us that we might pos- 


Californians 


sibly assist in the program of state pub- 
licity by setting forth in articles, through 
editorials and by illustrations the assets 
and advantages of New Hampshire. 
But we did not want to trust entirely 
to our own judgment in such an impor- 
tant matter, so we took a leaf out of the 
notebook of our efficient president-elect. 
We decided to put the proposition up to 
state leaders and get their reaction to 
the idea of projecting the GRANITE 
MonrTHLy into the field of state publicity 
in the manner described above. And we 
found there was real interest in our pro- 
posed project—more, in fact, than we 
had hoped for. We communicated with 
the heads of state organizations and 
with a number of state officers—citizens 
who could really be considered leaders 
of public thought and opinion and who 
represent all of the state’s varied activi- 
ties. We got a goodly proportion of 
replies which in itself suggested interest. 
For the most part our correspondents 
had nothing but pleasant things to say 
about the old state magazine. Occasion- 
ally a letter came which included consid- 
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erable wholesome and constructive criti- 
cism. Such a communication was just 
as welcome as the one which contained 
nothing but enconiums. 

Governor Huntley N. Spaulding ex- 
pressed his interest in the state magazine 
as follows: 

“In the half century of its existence 
the GRANITE MontTHLY, the New Hamp- 
shire state magazine, has rendered a 
valuable public service by preserving in 
its pages a great amount of historical and 
biographical matter relating to our state 
not elsewhere available. I believe th» 
opportunity exists for the magazine not 
only to continue but to increase its use- 
fulness and you have my best wishes for 
the success of your plans to that end.” 

Mr. George F. Thurber, president of 
the New Hampshire Bankers’ Associa- 
tion wrote as follows: 

“Replying to your letter of the 14th, 
I feel that your plan to broaden the field 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY is an admir- 
able one. The paper has had during the 
years past an excellent standing and has 
been in many ways the only publication 
in the magazine field truly representa- 
tive of the state. 

“Properly conducted, the proposed ad- 
dition to its activities in the form of 
state publicity should prove, I believe, 
advantageous not only to the state but to 
the publication.” 

There came a_ splendid letter from 
Otis G. Hammond, Director of the New 
Hampshire Mr. 
wishing the 
“making this a 
magazine which will be not only a credit 
to the state, but a benefit also.” 


Historical Society. 
Hammond started off by 
publisher success in 


It was 
his opinion, frankly expressed, that one 
good way to accomplish this might be to 
omit certain of the material which has 
been used in the past and stated—‘“Tf the 
magazine can be devoted to historical 
and genealogical material and to the pub- 
licity of the state, it would in a short 
time acquire some standing which it 
does not now have.” 


Mr. Hammond in- 
timates that when such a status is ac- 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY 


quired some of the Society’s addresses 
and essays of a historical nature may be 
available for publication in the GRANITE 
MonTuty columns and we are sincere 
when we assert that we hope eventually 
the 
publication would secure for us. In 


to achieve distinction which such 


closing his helpful letter Mr. Hammond 
states: “The magazine should also be 
made a very valuable instrument of the 
State Publicity Bureau from which pos- 
sibly some material aid might be had”, 
and best of all says in his closing line, 
“JT shall be glad to assist in your efforts 
whenever possible.” 

James C. Farmer, State Master of the 

State Grange, is one of the most active 
young men in New Hampshire. We 
were especially pleased to receive a letter 
from him which we are taking the liberty 
of publishing herewith in full: 
“Please excuse my delay in answering 
your letter of the 14th as I have been 1 
Washington for two weeks attending the 
National Grange. 

“Il can immediately see how your maga- 
zine can be of great service in spreading 
the story of New Hampshire and. its 
opportunities, along the lines of the 
proposition explained in your letter. | 
have always been a great believer in 
more publicity and salesmanship for our 
state and | believe that if there is one 
thing we lack it is the aggressive enthu- 
siasm for our state that is manifested in 
many other sections of the country. 

“My Grange work took me to the 
middle west in October and T am going 
to Colorado, Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon in January. These trips give me 
an opportunity to compare the spirit 
manifested in many different states and 
if your magazine can arouse a more ag- 
gressive spirit in New Hampshire, it will 
have accomplished a great deal of good 
and T personally congratulate you for 
making the effort and I will be glad to 
assist you in any way I can.” 

James F. Brennan, recently re-appoint- 
ed as Chairman of the Trustees of the 
New Hampshire State Library has al- 




























































































ways been a good friend of the GRANITE 
Montuty. He has been a subscriber to 
the magazine since Hon. Henry Metcalf 
published its first issue in April 1877 and 
has all of the volumes bound on_ his 
library shelves. In 1904 Mr. Brennar 
urged the publication, as one issue of 
the State Library Bulletin, of an Index 
of the GRANITE MONTHLY from Volume 
1 to Volume 34 and although he was 
criticized for “expending state mone, 
for a private publication” the Bulletin 
was published in accordance with his 
Wishes. So we awaited with interest a 
reply to our letter from Mr. Brennan and 
it came promptly. 

He opened his communication by stat 
ing that he was “in full sympathy and 
accord” with our communication to him. 
With regard to our proposed “Monthly 
Review of New Hampshire News” he 
wrote: “* * much of the matter that now 
finds place in the daily newspaper should 
have place in the more permanent maga- 
zine for our people to carefully read and 
preserve and | am pleased with that 
idea.” But Mr. Brennan was much dis- 
turbed lest in our new project which 
tends toward state publicity the fields of 
history, biography and_ state literature 
should be in some degree slighted or 
overlooked. In this regard he says: “‘! 
certainly should bitterly regret to see the 
GRANITE Montu ty, which you had made 
so attractive and indeed beautiful, to 
even approach the forsaking of the his- 
tury, biography and_ state literature, 
which has ever been the main feature of 
this state magazine.* * *" Mr. Brennan 
need have no fears in this regard. 

William S. Rossiter, chairman of the 
New Hampshire Council of the New 
Kngland Council, wrote a frank letter 
which we were glad to receive. Mr. 
Rossiter expressed a thought of whici 
we ourselves had had a faint suspicion 
when he wrote: “I have not taken the 
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magazine and have not paid much atten- 
tion to it in the past because, frankly, { 
have thought it was very feeble” and 
then he goes on to conclude, “If you can 
galvanize it into greater effectiveness, its 
value to the state will be just in pro- 
portion to the degree that you stimulate 
its activities.” We believe that Mr. Ros- 
siter is undoubtedly correct, from a com- 
parative standpoint, in his conclusion 
with regard to the effectiveness of the 
state magazine but one of the best ways 
we know of to strengthen the GRANITE 
MOoNTHLY is to have the wholehearted 
support of the men and women of New 
Hampshire whose influence, like that of 
Mr. Rossiter, counts for much within the 
confines of the state. 

It was a great pleasure to receive an 
encouraging communication from the 
comparatively new head of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Edward M. 
Lewis. President Lewis wrote as 
follows: 

“T have had the pleasure of reading 
the GRANITE MONTHLY only for a short 
year, so hesitate to pass upon the ques- 
tion of a change in policy. As a new 
comer, | have found it both interesting 
and helpful in revealing the mind and 
spirit of the old Granite State, and just 
at this moment | feel that I should not 
advocate a radical change. 

“Your statement of purpose for the 
future seems to indicate an increase in 
service along old lines rather than an 
abandonment of them. If this is the 
case | heartily concur in your purpose. 
] am sure that we all want to do what- 
ever we can to make better known the 
wonderful advantages of the old Granite 
State.” 

The New Hampshire division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America is a 
live organization and its secretary-treas- 
urer, Wakefield Dort, has been the means 
of waking a great interest in the aims of 
the splendid body he so capably repre- 
sents. From Mr. Dort came a communi- 
cation as follows: 
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“| have your very interesting letter of 
November 14 with reference to the 
changing about of your periodical. You 
have asked me to answer two questions 
and | do so as follows: 

“1. The New Hampshire Division *f 
the Izaak Walton League would be very 
glad indeed of the opportunity to use the 
columns of the GRANITE MONTHLY to 
further the conservation and restoration 
otf New Hampshire’s immensely valuable 
outdoor recreational resources. 

“2. 1 feel that your publication in its 
broadened form will have a wide field of 
usefulness in the state.” 

Former Governor Albert ©. Brown 
sounded an encouraging note in_ his 
letter: 

“Your purpose to improve the GRAN- 
it~ MONTHLY in the interest of the state. 
as set out in your letter of of the 17 inst., 
is highly commendable. | hope it will 
not prove to be too ambitious. It should 
not and with anything like reasonable 
support will not so prove. 

“Personally I believe your undertak- 
ing will be appreciated and supported.” 

lf we needed further confirmation that 
we might be on the right track in our 
plan to broaden the scope of the state 
magazine’s activities, it certainly came m 
the heartening letter from the chairman 
of the State of New Hampshire Public 

ity Bureau, H. Stewart Bosson, who 
wrote as follows: 

“| have to acknowledge receipt of 
yours of the 14th. 

“Tam sincere in saying that I believe 
your program is a commendable one, 
and | very much hope that it may be 
carried to a most successful conclusion. 

‘Through our State Publicity Board 
campaign we are, so far as funds will 
permit, advantageously selling our re 
sources abroad. However there is much 
to be done in selling the idea to our own 
citizenry; as you say publicity really 
ought to begin at home. 

“T know that you will appreciate that 
this letter of commendation and good 
wishes should not be used in a sense thai 


this State Department sponsors _ the 
improvement in any commercial direc- 


tion.” 
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Mott L. Bartlett, the efficient com- 
missioner of the New Hampshire De- 
partment of Fisheries and Game, also 
expressed an idea that state publicity 
ought really to begin at home. He wrote: 

“Replying to your letter of November 
15, I have for a long time had a feeling 
that publicity and advertising of New 
Hampshire’s natural resources ought to 
begin at home, in fact, | have often stat- 
ed publicly that I believe if the first two 
years’ money appropriated by the state 
for publicity purposes could have been 
spent in educating New Hampshire peo- 
ple as to what New Hampshire’s assets 
are, that it would have been taking the 
greatest forward steps possible. Any 
agency that will accomplish or help ac- 
complish acquainting our own people 
with our various activities, attractions 
and possibilities, can, | believe, do a great 
deal for the state.” 

The Parent-Teachers association are 
performing a splendid work in the edu- 
cational field throughout the state and :t 
was therefore especially gratifying to re- 
ceive the following letter from the state 
president of that helpful organization, 
Mrs. S. Beatrice Libbey of Franklin: 

“In reply to yours of November 14 
relative to the GRANITE MONTHLY, may 
| express my hearty approval of such 2 
splendid idea as you state in your letter. 

“The New Hampshire Congress will 
be very happy to give its hearty co-opera- 
tion and support to help carry out the 
plan as outlined. When New Hampshire 
people appreciate the beauties of the 
state and its history and talk it as do the 
people of California, there will be very 

few attractions left for California to talk 
about or else the Californian will have to 
practice talking faster than he does now 
which T do not believe is possible.” 

And from the head of the New 
Hampshire Forestry Department, John 
H. Foster, came another encouraging 
communication which further bolstered 
our opinion that we were on the right 
track: 

“Your letter of November 15 was duly 
received. The GRANITE MONTHLY has 
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of course been a landmark in New 
Hampshire. In away we people of New 
Hampshire come to think of it as an in- 
stitution of long standing which is a 
part of us. Yet | really question whether 
it is rendering the service which it might 
along lines which meet the present day 
needs. 

“Your purpose to project the magazine 
into the field of state publicity strikes me 
very favorably if the standards of pub 


licity used are kept high. I admire your 


fourfold purposes and believe they will 
do much to benefit the GRANITE Montu 
LY and serve the state in a larger wav 
than it has been served before through 
this publication. Any contributions 
which the forestry department can make 
to it in the future will be gladly made. 
| wish you all success.” 

The head of the New Hampshire bar 
association, George T. Hughes of Dovey, 
wrote as follows: 


“T have had occasion on several in- 
stances to examine the GRANITE MONTH- 
ty and have been very much gratified at 
the way the magazine is published and 
the subjects treated therein. I| quite 
agree with you that it serves a very use 
ful purpose in New Hampshire's life 
and | very heartily endorse your efforts 
to make it a successful force in the state. 

“While | have never been a subserib 
er, | should be very glad to subseribe for 
it and wish vou increased success.” 

A novel proposal was contained im the 
cordial communication from the Presi 
dent of the New Hampshire Academy 
of Science, Professor John H. Gerould 
of Dartmouth College, Hanover: 

“The new policy of the GRANITE 
MoNTHLY seems to me a long step in 
advance. Managed with good taste and 
without sensationalism, the magazine wiil 
carry on an even more important service 
to the Commonwealth than during the 
last half-century. 

“Personally | think that a change of 
name to one which would include both 
New Hampshire and Vermont would 
bring about a much larger circulation 
and furnish much more interesting sub- 
ject matter through the greater variety 
offered in the wider field. Both states 


are, of course, small and closely united 
east of the mountains. 

“Distances of course are now enor- 
mously shortened by the automobile and 
airplane. . Enlarging the unit as suggest- 
ed would help widen the appeal which 
the MontuHty should have over the 
whole country.” 


John T°. Griffin, Commissioner of the 
New Hampshire Motor Vehicle Depart 
ment, expressed his interest in the state 
magazine as follows: 

“This will acknowledge your letter >i 
inquiry relative to your proposed change 
in the policy of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
and personally [ think you are on the 
right track. You will deserve credit for 
vour efforts and if there is anything that 
| can consistently do for you do not 
hesitate to call upon me.” 

Other leaders of public thought in 
New Hampshire expressed their senti 
ment concerning the proposed enlarge 
ment of the scope of the state magazine 
in various Ways and we take great pride 
in adding the following endorsements of 
our new plan in the excerpts printed 
below : 

HARRY L. ADDITION, Secretary, 
The New llampshire Bankers’ Asso 
calion—Very glad to know that new 
life is to be instilled into the GRANITE 
Montury. It will not be amiss.” 

GlLORGLE C. CARTER, Secretary, New 
llampshire Manufacturers’ Associa 
hon—'In turtherance of the GRANITE 
Montury idea and all that it repre- 
sents we are right with vou one hun- 
dred per cent.” 

FRANCIS W. CROOKER, Publisher, 
Monadnock Breeze, Fitzwilliam 
“What | have heard about vour im- 
provements upon this ‘Ancient Mari- 
ner’ are pleasing.” 

ANDREW CHRISTIE, President, New 
Hampshire Poultry Growers’ Associa 
fion—"Such a publication cannot fail 
to be very useful and beneficial to New 
Hampshire.” 

Fk. W. HARTFORD, Publisher, The 
Portsmouth Herald——‘T shall be glad 
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to do what | can to boost the GRANITE 
MONTHLY.” 

J. H. HEPLER, Assistant Horticultur- 
ist, University of New Hampshire—"| 
have always thought that the GRANITE 
MoNTHLY was a wonderful way of 
advertising the State of New Hamp- 
shire and that it, as much as anything, 
ought to stimulate local pride and state 
patriotism.” 

GRACE W. HOSKINS, Corresponding 
Secretary, New Hampshire Federation 
of Women’s Clubs—“Your plan of 
publicity for state organizations 
through your magazine seems one that 
should prove of mutual benefit.” 

JAMES R. IRWIN, Secretary, Winm- 
pesaukee Motor Boat Association—‘| 
think that such a monthly, that will, 
besides the regular news, try and wake 
up our state pride and describe what 
we have to sell, will be doing a service 
that will be well paid for.” 


AGNES C. NORTON, Secretary, New 


Hampshire Library — Association—‘] 


think your new purpose is excellent 
and should meet with approval by 
various organizations and individuals 
in the state.” 

ROLLAND H. SPAULDING, Former 
Governor of New Hampshire—‘Tf it 
would be possible for you to get a very 
wide circulation, no doubt it would be 
helpful to New Hampshire.” 


JOHN W. STORRS, Chairman, New 
Hampshire Public Service Commission 
—‘The new purpose of the GRANITE 
MontTHLY magazine, to which you re- 
fer, should appeal most heartily to the 
whole people of New Hampshire.” 

ROBERT E. THOMAS, Manager, New 
Hampshire Automobile Association— 
“We believe that the purposes for 
which your new policy stands are com- 
mendable and that the more of this 
sentiment that surrounds publicity in 


state-wide work, just so much greater 


will be the effectiveness of the pub- 
licity.” 
We are grateful. 


Trees in WT inter 


MINNIE MABEL MARSH 


Don't you love the trees in Winter 
When They're loaded with soft snow? 

\When the sun shines full upon them 
Just see how they seem to glow, 

With the azure sky behind them, 
A symphony in white and blue 

And the dark tree trunks for accent- 


| just love the trees—don’t you? 
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Vignettes of 


HARRY 


ENRY BESTON, the 


seven purple seas, writing to his 


lover oft 


poet-friend, affectionately calls 
his “Gallant Vagabonds” “the poets of 
adventure.”” Most of us, for reasons pe- 


cuniary to ourselves, follow the gentle 


John Greenleaf Whittier who seldom 
travelled beyond his own beautiful 
county. Ralph Waldo Emerson asks, 


“Why seek Italy? Who cannot circum- 
navigate the sea of thoughts and things 
at home, but still adjourn the nearest 
matters for a thousand days?” One with 
a dash of poetry in his nature may ex- 
perience the wanderlust that stirred the 
veins of John Ledyard and Arthur Rim- 
baud, without leaving his study window. 
I have seen the Alps above a neighbor's 
dingy roof. 

Turn to one of life’s prosaic experi- 


ences, a dinner engagement. How far 
removed are gastronomic anticipations 
(Not that 


one who has heard the halloo of a New 


from the quest of beauty? 


Hampshire guide, calling one to a feast 
of fresh trout and vile bread has any de- 
sire to minimize the physical pleasures 
of life, but not even a prospective game 
dinner moves one to tear his hair [as 
to do| 
Yankee fashion, I was hurry- 


poets are supposed and pen 
poetry. ) 
ing to dinner along a granolithic walk. 
Suddenly a revelation of sheerest love- 
liness thrust through from the world be- 
yond the physical. It arrested me like a 
the gate of a 


during the World War. A dozen yellow 


sentry at French city 
pines flamed darkly against the night, 
yearning upward like lofty apsirations. 
Through them a new moon fell silvery 
lake. | 


stopped, retreated to a vantage point and 


upon a quivering patch of 


a Vagabond 


ELMORE HURD 


opened the gates of life widely. Eariy 
stars winked shyly down upon me. 
Thoreau was right when he drawled, in 
the face of widespread financial panic, 
“Moonshine 1s the only thing that is 
permanent after all.” 

Life is full of divine surprises. It was 
I dismounted, 
turning my Morgan free to browse the 
beneath the hemlocks. 
Stretched full length upon the wine- 
stained soil | watched the pageantry of 


dying hours. Argosies of silver sails rose 


the borderland of day. 


tender grass 


Silence sat wita 
me. Old Tiger wiggled his ears. He was 
hearing something too still for human 
ears to recognize. I crept to his side and 


against a mauve .west. 


fed him lumps of sugar to keep him 
quiet. Pat, pat, pat. Pat, pat, pat. A 
fox, red-brown and sly, came towards 
us and stopped twenty feet away. He 
lifted one paw and searched my face in- 
quisitively. Several minutes passed, he 
turned to walk away from us. I whistled 
sharply, as one stops a dog. The fox 
halted a dozen times, turning, blinking 
and then walking away. He was swal- 
lowed in a patch of scrub oaks. I re- 
mained perfectly quiet, expecting his 
curiosity to bring him back to me. Look- 
ing out of the corner of my eye, as one 
may glimpse a star, I saw his pointed 
nose, his shoulders and then his tail. For 
one with the city still upon him to 
sight a fox within twenty minutes canter 
from his home is exhilarating like a 
golden goblet full of ancient wine. 
Some persons may not crave the joy 
of trailing Mrs. Skunk. She came from 
the direction of a vireo who was spilling 
minor melodies upon the silver leaves. 
She wore a black evening cape with 
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trimmings clean and white. Closely fol- 
lowing, in single file with nose to rump, 
came seven little skunks. They entered 
into the sport with zest. They filed into 
a clump of cat-o-nine-tails thinking it 
was an African jungle but quickly turned 
into the road again, followed by a poet. 
(at a respectable distance.) 

One day a young heron staged a bit 
of bird drama upon a gray old wall by 
a pool. This young bird was trying ts 
eat an eel. | laughed at his seriousness 
but the eel seemed to be entirely devoid 
of a sense of humor. At last the fright- 
ened bird winged out of sight with a foot 
of eel swaying like a rope from his 
beak. He was not so beautiful as a hawk 
| saw banked like a bar of bronze 
against the blue with a fish in his claws, 
looking like a hydroplane with pontoons 
high in air. 

One does not need to travel to find 
beauty: 

Nature’s rarest gifts are brought to us 

If we have eyes to see the poetry of 
earth. 

Spring is the hour of anticipation. 
Maples blush like schoolgirls in’ the 
swamps. Interrupted ferns join hands 
and play “ring around the rosy” near the 
dusty roads. Clustered alder buds look 
like pickaninny fingers closed in prayer. 
Cumulus flocks come boiling over the 
horizon in answer to the silver trumpet 
of the Shepherd of the Hills, although in 
spring they do not boom like bombs and 
cause the shadows of the little pines to 
hug the whispering grass. The odor cf 
spring is ravishing. All the hills stick 
apple trees in their buttonholes and 
troop towards town. 

T recall one glad morning by a lake, 
watching Apollo, gleaming in Trojan 
gold, shooting feathers at the clouds, tick- 
ling them to make them run. 

Summer is ushered in by rhodora 

ladies, dressed in magenta gowns. When 
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the cycle of days have brought their love- 
liness, one vagabonds to the borders of 
gay Loosestrife Land. Is there anything 
more entrancing than flowers, colorfully 
dressed like women at a crowded bail? 
Wander down a river bank where waters 
clasp green marshes in their wet embrace. 
Pickerel weed rises like blue prayers to 
heaven. Clematis entwines the sturdier 
plants with loveliness like men who at- 
tempt to “paint the lily.” One giggles as 
he watches bashful jewel weeds blush 
and tremble at the slightest touch. Their 
mothers have evidently instructed them. 

-Iutumn has a touch of sadness. One 
knows that the chilly days are near when 
birch trees don their yellow gowns and 
curtsy to the grim old pines, saying, 
“Good-bye, old shaggy locks, we ave 
going on a long adventure.” Autumn 
also hath its charms. Barberries hang 
coral dangles in their ears to rouge the 
pallor of their graying cheeks. Redheads 
cluster in convention on the hills, comb- 
ing out their leaves abstractedly as they 
‘chat of Winter and plan to tour the 
strangest country underneath the sleepy 
stars, called  twilight-zone. Unseen 
workers wax the sumac leaves and lift 
aloft a thousand torches that flame like 
Pentecostal tongues in manifestation of 
God’s grace. 

Often have I stretched my weary 
bones upon the earth and admired the 
hemlock trees with black capes on their 
shoulders. One day a cedar waxwing, 
perched high upon a swaying tree, said 
to a friend, “Pish, all this talk about sky- 
scrapers making for congestion is mere 
catbird mewing!” 

Rumble bees search the heart of old 
joe pve, believing that the quest of truth 
is sweet. Rank on rank of common littie 
folk hold yellow banners in their hands 
upon which is inscribed in hieroglyphics 
of the land of Oskadoosh, “There is 


gold in soil for men who dig.” Some- 



















times a vagrant moth, gray-cloaked and 
cuniformed with quiggly brown, trans- 
ports me over many worlds. 

Being a lazy poet I do not vagabond 
much at dawn like Homer, glorifier oi 
the “rosy-fingered morn”, but often have 
| climbed to a vantage point as the dew- 
dampened sweetfern odors rose towards 
heaven like incense upon the far flung 
altars of the hills. vagabond 
knows that the commonest sunset trans- 


Every 


cends the beholder’s golden dreams and 
mocks the powers of the wildest pen. As 
for me, I go in more for afterglows. 
Have vou watched the highlights glim- 
mer f 


from Whenever I 


watch a tree fling its foliage upon the 


the leaves? 
surface of a lake, falling as delicately 
as black ink upon an oriental print, | 
wonder if thrill 


warmth when their goggle eves detect 


the cold fish with 
the beauty etched upon the silent margin 
of the lake? Do they run away to tell 
some connoisseur of their good fortune 
as they tail across a weedy market place ? 

IVinter comes to us wrapped up in a 
cloak. 


blue-white He always whistles 


like a bov who has played a prank. Tell 


WHY? 


Why? 


FRANK E. PALMER 


High on a lofty crag 
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it not in Florida, much less in golden 
California, but | who hate the snow on 
my shovel and curse my aching ‘back, am 
lost in wonderment as tons of duckling 
feathers flutter earthward to fill each 
bed with eider down. Each poet writes a 
‘“Snowbound” of his own as he looks out 
upon dooryard drifts like tombs of long 
forgotten kings. Birches sway like os- 
trich plumes and every swamp is fairy- 
land, criss-crossed with the lacy patterns 
of a host of timid mice. A student of 
the languages notices a rabbit’s eager 
sentences, dotted with a tail. Alas, the 
spread of owl wings upon the snow re- 
cords the agonizing moments of a crime. 

Wanderlust is best when one has 
mushed a dozen miles and stops to tingle 
with the recollections of a whited world 
across whose blue-streaked bosom you 
trailed 
vearling 


wonder what a 
doe must think when she first 
virgin trail like thumb-ends in 
the dust of snow? TI shall look into this. 

All their 
hearts and all the world comes to our 
doors if we but fling the gates of life 
ajar and bid the gods of travel enter ir. 


have alone. I 


sees her 


true men are Nomads in 


(ver the sea we stood. 


Below us the heave and sag 


And the restlessness of the flood! 


You placed your hand in mine; 
Was it because of fear? 


Then why did your head recline 


On my shoulder, dear? 














































































































































New Hampshire News Review 


With the exception of 
POLITICS Hillsborough county, New 

Hampshire stood solidly 
behind Herbert Hoover and Charles W. 
Tobey, Republican candidates for presi- 
dent and governor respectively, in the 
election of November 6. A few over 
200,000 votes were cast in the state, a 
remarkable increase over the presidential 
vote of 1924. In fact the outstanding 
feature of the election was the unprece- 
dented interest which the people of New 
Hampshire and the country in general 
showed in the 1928 election. The vote 
in this state was increased by over 
twenty percent. 

Senator George Higgins Moses of 
New Hampshire was in the limelight of 
national politics during the entire cam- 
paign. The exact status of the position 
which he occupied in the Hoover organi- 
zation was never fully disclosed but the 
astute New Hampshire statesman can 
undoubtedly claim much credit for the 
Republican sweep throughout the eastern 
states. Certain Massachusetts Republi- 
can leaders who apparently were a little 
chary of his leadership, may have oc- 
casion, in the light of election happer- 
ings, to wish that they had given Senator 
Moses full sway in the conduct of affaiis 
in the Bay State. It is not known just 
how long the memory of the alleged 
“hot stuff” letter will linger in the minds 
of New Hampshire voters. 

New Hampshire voted in favor of a 
constitutional convention and that body 
may be asked to simplify the present 
method of submitting suggestions for a 
change in the constitution. Professor 
James P. Richardson of Hanover be- 
lieves the Legislature should be em- 
powered to submit proposed constitu- 
tional amendments to the voters. Such 


a question would undoubtedly provoke 
an interesting debate, but it is rather 
doubtful if the people of New Hamp- 
shire desire to make easier the present 
methods of changing the constitution. 

An event of impoz- 
AGRICULTURE tance to agriculture 

was the visit early 
in November of a large group of New 
Hampshire Grangers to Boston. They 
spent the greater part of two days in 
visiting such places of interest as prod- 
uce centers, the Boston Terminal 
Market, fruit auctions, wholesale milk 
plants, a chain store warehouse, the 
Quincy Market cold storage plant, the 
fish pier and the commissary department 
of a well-known restaurant system. 
They returned home, impressed once 
more with the importance of modern 
methods in merchandising tarm_ prod- 
ucts. It is worthy of note that the New 
Hampshire group of Grangers were the 
first to inspect the new Boston Garden 
atop the North Station. 

The 34th Annual Fruit Show of the 
New Hampshire Horticultural Society 
was opened at the Concord Armory on 
November 20 and thousands of visitors 
were impressed by the size, quality and 
beauty of the extensive display. The 
show was continued through the 22nd 
and horticulturists in attendance were 
privileged to hear many splendid ad- 
dresses by experts on fruit growing and 
related subjects. 

The annual meeting of the society was 
held in connection with the exhibition at 
which time the following officers were 
elected: Robert M. Gordon, Goffstown, 
president; Harold E. Hardy, Hollis, 
vice-president; Alfred L. French, Hen- 
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niker, secretary and treasurer. At the 
closing session the horticulturists pre- 
sented Governor Huntley N. Spaulding 
with a life membership in the association 
as a tribute of appreciation for the in- 
terest which he has taken in their work 
over a long period of years. 


One feature of the annual meeting 9/ 
the Horticultural Society was the expla- 
nation to leading fruit growers by 
George H. Whitcher of his complicated 
method of adjusting the damage which 
may be caused fruit trees by partridges. 
Mr. Whitcher has been named inspector 
of appeals for the State Board of Ap- 
peals which is made up of the Governor, 
Commissioner of Fisheries and Game 
Mott L. Bartlett and Commissioner ot 
Agriculture Andrew L. Felker. Mr. 
Whitcher has evidently worked out a for- 
mula which will do much toward adjust- 
ing in an amicable manner the differen- 
ces of opinion which have existed for 
many years between orchardists anil 
sportsmen with relation to the amount of 
damage which partridges actually do to 
fruit trees. Moreover the primary in- 
tention of his formula is to fix the 
amount of damage and even the orchard- 
ists admit that under the present laws 
relative to such damage the formula will 
work better than any other method of 
adjustment yet devised. 

At the annual meeting held on Novem- 
ber 23 the Merrimack County Farm 
Bureau, which is made up of about 500 
leading agriculturists in the county, voted 
to oppose vigorously any attempt to in- 
crease the present New Hampshire auto- 
mobile registration fees. The organiza- 
tion voted to favor full maintenance of 
trunk line highways by the state, com- 
pletion of missing sections in main high- 
ways and more funds for town classi- 
fied highways. Joseph H. Moody of 


Kast Concord was reelected president of 
the organization. 





; 

The annual meeting of 
INDUSTRY the New Hampshire 

Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Carpenter Hotel in Man- 
chester on November 9, provided some- 
thing of an optimistic spirit to the indus- 
trial outlook in New Hampshire. The 
speakers included Governor Spaulding, 
Governor-elect Tobey, President George 
Hannauer of the Boston and Maine rail- 
road and President Henry |. Harriman 
of the New England Power Company. 
Rowland Jacobs of Lebanon was re- 
elected president of the association for 
his sixth consecutive term and in his 
opening message to the convention which 
was attended by over 250 members, pre- 
dicted better business for railroads and 
for the textile industry as well. In fact 
this was the general trend of thought ad- 
vanced by all the speakers. 

President Harriman, head of the com- 
pany which is promoting the forty million 
dollar power project at Littleton, pre- 
dicted that New England will eventually 
settle down to a textile industry of about 
10,000,000 spindles which will be devoted 
to high grade goods of cotton and woolen 
and all classes of fine silk and rayons. 
President Hannauer of the Boston and 
Maine asserted that the road had adopted 
a policy of preservation of its branch 
lines rather than abandonment as far 
as such a policy can be justified by the 
public use of such lines. The conference 
was one of the best which the associa- 
tion has conducted in its brief history of 
sixteen years. 

New Hampshire was much interested 
in the formal opening of the new North 
Station in Boston on the night of No- 
vember 13. Governor Spaulding was 
present to convey the congratulations of 
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the state; President Ernest Martin Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth was present as a 
member of the board of directors and 
several New Hampshire men were in 
cluded in the group of long-time employ- 
ees who were honored by the road on 
that evening. New Hampshire people 
will have occasion to make great use of 
the splendid new station and its modern 
facilities for service to commuter and 
shipper alike. 

Industry in New Hampsire has reason 
to feel optimistic over the worthwhile 
conterence of the New England Council 
which was held in Portland, Me., on 
November 14 and 15. A group of nearly 
100 New Hampshire leaders participated 
in the conference and voted favorably on 
the three year industrial development, 
advertising and publicity campaign for 
all New England which is expected to 
call for an annual expenditure of about 
$300,000. Governor Spaulding and 
William Rossiter led the Granite State 
delegation to Portland. 

The good news was made public dur- 
ing the latter part of November that the 
outlook for business in the Amoskeag 
Mills at Manchester was the brightest 
that it had been since 1922, that the 
names of 11,000 operatives were on the 
pay-roll and that night shifts employing 


between 1,000 and 2,000 hands are neces- 


sary to take care of the increased busi 
ness. 

A survey of existing manufacturing 
establishments in a number of typica! 
New England cities was made recently 
and it shows conclusively that there has 
been a great spread in recent years of 
diversification among the cities where 
studies were made. Manchester, for in- 
stance, is manufacturing shoes, shoe ma- 
chinery, paper and lumber products, 
cigars, dental products and a large num- 
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ber of other articles, where heretofore 
the Queen City has been noted chiefly 
for manufacture of cotton goods. 


When, on November 13, the Public 
Service Commission of New Hampshire 
gave permission to the Grafton Power 
company to change the proposed dam 
site at Munroe, attention was once more 
directed to the mammoth forty million 
dollar project on the Fifteen Mile Fall 
stretch of the Connecticut river, an en- 
gineering accomplishment which will 
change the map of New Hampshire by 
Wiping out several town sites and bring 
two great lakes, one twenty miles an: 
the other twelve miles long, into exist- 
ence. Over 1,200 men are now employed 
on the project and much of the material 
used in construction is being purchased 
in this state. 


November brought to an end 
SPORTS the schedules of three out- 
standing New Hampshire 
football teams. The “Big Green” ot 
Dartmouth was trounced by Harvard, 
Yale, Brown and Northwestern curing a 
season which, at the start, had the ear- 
marks of success. The team represent- 
ing the University was far more success- 
ful than the 1927 club. New Hampshire 
lost only to Maine and Brown, but en- 
gaged in scoreless ties with Boston Unt- 
versity, Tufts and Connecticut Aggies. 
But the state can boast of one champion- 
ship team—Manchester high — school. 
“The Little Green” as Coach McDon- 
ough’s charges have come to be known, 
cleaned up every clifb it met and the 
schedule included the powerful Massa 
chusetts outfits of Waltham and Brock 
ton. Manchester High clearly establish- 
ed its right to the New England high 
school championship. 
And the Manchester team will enjoy a 
trip to New York in consequence. 
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Mrs. Mary Ellen Burke, a 
20-year old Dunbarton 
mother, died of burns at 

the county 
Grasmere on November 13. 


HUMAN 
INTEREST 


hospital in 
The young 
woman was alone in her home, the his- 
toric Stinson, place, built in 1790, when 
fire broke out. She ran to the upper 
floor of the place to get her infant child 
and then fought her way out through the 
flames which had spread rapidly over the 
lower floor. She saved the life of the 
child but lost her own life in the heroic 
rescue. 

Miss Anna Lamprey of Manchester, 
a sophomore at the University of New 
Hampshire, was awarded a medal in 
November for bravery, by the Massachu- 
setts Humane society. The young lady 
took part in the rescue of three boys 
from drowning at the Manchester Y. 


M. C. A. camp at Baboosic lake lasi 
summer. 
Albert W. Peacock of Milford is 


serving a term in jail rather than pay a 
fine imposed by the superior court for 
failure to permit his son to attend school. 
Peacock is a conscientious objector to 
vaccination and would not allow his son 
to be vaccinated. The boy was there- 
fore refused admission to the schools of 
Milford and prosecution followed. Mr. 
Peacock conducted his own case sn 
court. 


New Hampshire and all New England 
looked in at the drama staged during 
the latter part of November in Meredith 
when the Keyser family were evicted by 
a court process from their old home on 
the road to Center Harbor about 
miles outside the town. 


two 
The stern sher- 
itfs and their deputies set all the house- 
hold belonging of the family by the roa.i- 
side and finally the heartbroken group 
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was led from the place to the click of 
motion picture cameras. All’s well that 
ends well however, for the owner of the 
place relented and following a confer- 
ence with the conservator of the family, 
who was appointed by the court after 
the eviction process, announced that he 
would sell the place back to the Keyser 
family under a financial arrangement 
which was mutually satisfactory. So the 
Keysers enjoyed the happiest Thanks- 
giving they had ever experienced under 
their own rooftree and amid the con- 
gratulations of every lover of fair-play 
throughout New England. 

A sea tragedy was enacted off New- 
castle on November 19 when the large 
four-masted Camilla Mav 
Page, went ashore on a ledge at the en- 
trance to Little Harbor, the first wreck 
of any consequence on the New Hamp- 
shire coast for a great many years. A 


schooner, 


firm of salvagers was engaged to save 
everything possible of value from the 
wrecked schooner but only a compara- 
tively few tons of the coal cargo had 
been salvaged when heavy seas broke 
the schooner in pieces and the disaster 
was complete. The wreck was viewed 
by thousands. In fact the influx of visi- 
tors brought about the closing of Wild 
Rose lane, a road that led close to the 
scene of the wreck and thereby caused 
a dissention in the town of 
which led to the calling 
town meeting. 


Newcastle 
of a special 


Kight leading wom- 


STATE en's organizations 
CONVENTIONS of New Hampshire 
AND co-operated in the 


CONFERENCES the 

Cause and Cure of 
War which was held at the State House 
Senate Chamber, Concord on the after- 


13. 


Conference on 


noon of November The general 
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chairman and convener of the confer- 
ence was Martha S. Kimball of Ports- 
mouth and the principal speaker was 
Louis P. Benezet, Manchester superin- 
tendent of schools. The conference was 
called for the purpose of standing back 
of Secretary Kellogg and his Multilateral 
Treaty and the conference passed a reso- 
lution pledging active support to that 
document and the principles back of it. 
Superintendent Benezet expressed the 
belief that schools were not giving a sat- 
isfactory training for world peace and in 
the course of an interesting and _ virile 
address stated that the majority who 
favor war, wear uniforms and something 
to the effect that “salutes are more intox- 
icating than alcohol.” 

It so happened that the next day, No- 
vember 14, the annual conference of post 
commanders and adjutants was held in 
the general committee rooms at the State 
House in Concord. It seems that offi- 
cially and unofficially the proceedings of 
the previous day’s conference were dis- 
cussed and more particularly some: ot 
the remarks of the principal speaker. At 
the Legion conference Edward L. White 
of New Haven, Conn., national vice- 
commander of the American Legion sta- 
ted that it was the inherent right of 
every nation to defend itself and provide 
adequate means for defense. In_ fact 
the conference passed resolutions to this 
effect and endorsing the Armistice Day 
demand of President Coolidge for 
reasonable increase in the army and 
navy. 

echoes and reverberations of the two 
conferences extended down even to No- 
vember 22 when Col. Knabenshue of 
Manchester, speaking at a Rotary Club 
dinner in Dover, took issue with a 
“prominent educator” who had _ stated 
that “salutes are more intoxicating than 
alcohol” and gave his reasons for his 
different opinion, 


The annual convention of the drug 
clerks of New Hampshire was held at 
the Carpenter Hotel, Manchester, on No- 
vember 15 and proved to be one of the 
finest in the series which have been held. 
The program was in charge of a com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire State 
Pharmaceutical Association and proved 
not only instructive to the clerks in at- 
tendance but most enjoyable as well. 





The Council of Churches 
CHURCHES | of Christ in New Hamp- 

shire conducted a two 
days Religious Conference in Manches- 
ter on November 15 and 16 at which out- 
standing addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Edward M. Lewis of the Unive-- 
sity of New Hampshire and the Rev. FE. 
Talmadge Root, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches. Rev. 
kK. T. Cook, pastor of the First Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of Concord was 
elected president of the council to 
succeed Rev. Rodney W. Roundy of 
Laconia. The resolutions adopted, which 
among other things call for the co-op- 
eration of denominations either through 
a community church or an agreement 
among denominational leaders in the 
state to abandon successively the control 
of territory to each other, have been uni- 
versally commended by the press of New 
Hampshire. 

According to the report of the reliz- 
ious census in New Hampshire, taken in 
1926 and just published by the Depar:- 
ment of Commerce, the membership in 
churches of this state increased from 
210,734 to 223,674 in the decade between 
1916 and 1926. While the membership 
has increased the number of church so- 
cieties has decreased from 887 to 821, an 
indication that the attempt of church 
leadership to secure greater efficiency 
through co-operation in over-churched 
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The 


census may be said to show real progress 


communities has been successful. 


in the churches of New Hampshire. 





Ikrnest W. Butterfield, 
EDUCATION Commissioner of Edu- 
November 
24th, notified all school superintendents 
throughout the state of the activities of 
two publishing companies which have 
been making use of the schools in con 


cation, on 


ducting circulation campaigns in various 
Mr. Butterfield states that 
although the companies in question have 


communities. 


in several instances, with or without the 
permission of school authorities, gotten 
access to a number of schools, he is op 
posed to the plan and gives his reasons in 
detail. 

Evidently Mr. Butterfield’s views are 
not shared by the educational authorities 
in Massachusetts, for in Townsend, the 
Huntley N. 
Spaulding, the pupils of the high school 
have just finished a subscription cam- 


home town of (Governor 


paign in which the town was thoroughly 
combed for prospects and nearly $100 
added to the school fund. 

Dr. Samuel Drury, rector of the fam- 
ous St. Paul’s school in Concord, in his 
that St. 
Paul’s “scholastic aims and methods need 


recent annual report. states 


to be overhauled.” Thus does this em1- 
nent educator make it plain that St. 
Paul’s 


school intends to 


keep fully 
abreast of the times as far as educational! 
trends are concerned. He believes that 
his school should “fearlessly embody the 
best in all present day findings” after a 
thorough study of every trend of moder 
education no matter how “progressive.” 
Dr. Drury is not partial towards “sur 
veys by visiting experts,” but prefers the 
“regular presence on a staff of one or 
two pedagogical seers, whose main con- 
cern would be the investigation of an | 


oll 


reporting on the ideals and methods of 


modern schools both abroad and at 


home.” 
| 


F. A. Putnam, head of the 
AVIATION Marlborough Machine 
Company of Keene, has 
become air-minded to the extent that he 
has purchased a plane for commercial 
purposes. Mr. Putnam was not content 
mid- 
November he purchased from Robert 
Stephens Fogg of the Concord airport, 
the famous Waco biplane, “New Hamp- 
with which * 


with an ordinary plane so in 


shire” Bob” made his note- 
worthy trip to Greenley Island with a 
news photographer to secure pictures of 
the Bremen flyers. Mr. Putnam did net 
purchase the plane until he had made a 
business trip of nearly 3,000 miles with 
ogg as his pilot. The Keene man in- 
tends to use the plane in his business and 
it is probable that his daughter, Miss 
Doris Putnam who is a pupil of Fogg 
and New Hampshire’s first girl aviator, 
will also use the famous plane. 

In late November Woodman Park in 
Dover was set apart by the park com- 
missioners of that city 
The tract of 


acres 


as a municipal 
airport. land comprises 
situated in the 
A few 
days after this action on the part of the 


about 13 and is 


southwestern section of the city. 


city authorities the commissioners con- 
cerned were served with an injunction 
secured by residents of that section o7 
the city adjacent to Woodman Park 
compelling them to stop temporarily the 
activities of the flyers. The petitioners 
objected to the flying field on the ground 
that it endangered their property and 
furthermore prevented the use of the 
tract of land for purposes for which ‘it 
was originally intended. 

Proving that progress always meets 


with opposition. 
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Announcement was made 
STATE 
PROGRESS 


at Grafton on November 
11 of the sale of the Rug- 
gles mica mines, consid- 
ered the best in the world, to the J. B. 
Preston Company of Granville, N. Y. 
The _ company the 
mines on a large scale, even to the extent 


intends to operate 
of reclaiming mica which was dumped 
It is 
expected that eventually fifty men will be 
employed at the mines which means a 
new era of prosperity for the little town 
of Grafton. 


years ago as being of no value. 


Great numbers of people in northern 
New Hampshire will be benefited by 
the opening of the new $70,000 Whit- 
comb steel bridge which links Dalton, N. 
H. and Gilman, Vt. 
ercises took place on the afternoon of 
November 12. 


The dedication ex- 


Other towns which will 
be benefited by the new bridge are 
Lunenburg and St. Johnsbury on the 
Vermont side and Whitefield and Little- 
all sections of New Hampshire. 


It was announced the first of 


MUSIC November that the winners in 
AND the second annual state audi- 
ART tion contest held in conjunc- 


tion with the national Atwater- 
Kent audition, were Miss Germaine C. 
Ducharme, soprano, of Manchester anil 
Arthur Holmgren, baritone, of Concord. 
The contest was held at Tilton and there 
were fourteen contestants representing 
all sections of New Hampshire. 
Gov. Huntley N. Spaulding 
STATE 
SERVICE 


called attention to this par- 
ticular topic when on No- 
vember 11 he, as a business 
man, summed up his ideas concerning the 
manner in which business of the state is 
conducted in the following sentence: “It 


is my conviction that New Hampshire is 
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very fortunate in the type of men it has 
been able to secure for public officials, 
particularly in view of the relatively 
small salaries that the state can afford to 
The that New 
Hampshire department heads are not 


pay.” governor says 
only conscientious and faithful, “but the 
average of ability in the New Hampshire 
state government is high.”” In conclusion 
the governor calls attention to the fact 
that it is very important to learn the 
facts before attacking the policies and 
acts of a state department or a public 
official. 
ially endorses the statement of the gov- 
ernor with relation to the quality of state 
service that is being rendered by depart- 


A prominent state paper editor- 


ment heads and says: “Coming from 
Governor Spaulding at this time, while 
official dereliction in a state department 
is still fresh in the public mind, the state- 
ment takes on added significance.” 
While the statement of the Governor 
is reassuring the facts, as he states them 
are appreciated by a large majority of 
New 


seems that the general reaction to the 


the citizens of Hampshire. It 
unfortunate Pillsbury episode which cer- 
tain of the state press apparently like +o 
keep very much alive, is one of sympa 
thy rather than antagonism. It appears 
to be a matter that lies beyond ordinary 
comprehension and there the average 
citizen is willing to let it remain. 
Public sentiment does not seem to have 
been so tolerant in the case of the coun- 
cilors who were warned by the chief ex- 
ecutive with regard to their several ex- 
pense accounts and harkened unto the 
warning. The the 
councilors in question who apparently 


recent gesture of 
believe they can substantiate their own 
heavy accounts by comparing them with 
the personal expense accounts of the 
division engineers of the highway de- 
partment, will probably not tend to les- 


sen the criticism. The recent unfortu- 














DIVORCE 


nate episodes will not disturb the faith 
of the people of New Hampshire in the 
quality of public service rendered by de- 
partment heads any more than the faith 
of the people in Herbert Hoover was 
disturbed by the scurrilous pre-election 
stories which were circulated concerning 
the great American who is 


now our 


president-elect. 


Since November 14 when the 
New Hampshire delegates to 
the New England 
conference at Portland discussed among 
the the 
Granite State, the subject has proven one 
of universal interest in New Hampshire. 
We learn of late that Governor Spaul:- 


ROADS 
Council 
situation in 


themselves road 


ing is to make this topic the chief subject 
of his exaugural address to the Legisla- 
ture of 1929 and that he is having a 
careful audit made of the books of the 
State Highway Department for the pur- 
pose of procuring facts relative to the 
disbursement of state funds for high- 
way projects. Agricultural organiza- 
tions are taking cognizance of the in- 
creased interest in roads and on every 
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hand proponents and opponents of bond 
issues and “pay-as-you-go” policies are 
advancing their several arguments. 

But always there remains one fact and 
no one sees it more plainly than the pres- 
ent chief executive—more hard surface 
roads mean an additional expense and 
the from? 
People are prone to forget that bond is 
sues carry an annual interest charge an<d 


where is revenue coming 


that certain sums have to be set aside 
yearly to retire the bonds. Where do 
the opponents of the governor’s plan 
expect to secure the revenue with which 
the million 
dollars’ worth of bonds and with which 
to retire the bonds eventually by paying 
a certain amount on the principal year- 


to pay interest on several 


ly? Obviously some new sources of rev- 
enue will have-to be uncovered if this 
plan is put into effect. It is certain that 
you can’t tax citizens beyond their ca- 
pacity to pay and in many towns that 
condition is rapidly being approached. 
Let some one answer. If you don’t raise 
the money by the method suggested by 
Governor Spaulding where is the reve- 
nue coming from? 


Divorce 


MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN 


His going scarcely rippled the routine, 

A knife and fork, a sheet or two the less 

Were all that made the difference between 
Contentment and abiding loneliness. 

Her house remains as neat, her head as high, 
But underneath the subtle hurt she masks, 

The wick that was her heart is drained and dry 
And tasks that once were symbols are but tasks. 
The garden’s just as gay, the weeds as sparse— 
Her cakes and pies still crown the pantry shelf, 
But though her brain continues the bleak farce, 
She fools but few and least of all herself ; 


Forever in the cupboard she must hide 
The lovely broken fragments of her pride. 














A Giant Sun in New H. ampshire Skies 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


ALES and hills are white with 

snow. Winter reigns again. 

Brooks are chainde by ice. The 
air is chilling. Nature sleeps again. 
The sunshine does not warm. After 
sunset a colder chill is felt. Nig‘it 
has come. We choose to be indoors 
rather than to be out of doors. But if 
we remain indoors, we miss something. 
Gut of doors the stars in New Hamp- 
shire’s darkened skies are sparkling 
brightly, gloriously. 

We leave our comfortable fireside. We 
go outdoors and stand beneath New 
Hampshire’s bright and glorious stars. 
So many stars are glittering above us 
that the firmanent seems to tremble. We 
look towards the south. Here we be- 
hold the most spectacular part of this 
sidereal exhibition. Here gleams the red 
eye of Aldebaran in Taurus. Near Al- 
debaran there shines the small, famous 
cluster of the Pleiades. And below red 
Aldebaran the constellation of Orion- 
grand Orion! 

Orion is too conspicuous a constella- 
tion not to be found easily. It sparkles 
brilliantly amid the “Chambers of the 
South.” Orion is situated close to the 
western side of the dim and glimmering 
Milky Way. It possesses two suns of 
the first magnitude. Between these two 
suns we see three less noticeable stars 
ina row. These three suns are called the 
“belt-stars.” The lower one of Orion's 
first magnitude suns is Rigel, sparking 
like a sidereal diamond. The upper sun, 
above the “belt-stars”, gleams with a red- 
dish color. It is Betelgqeuze. 

Red Betelgeuze of the constellation 
Orion is indeed a gigantic sun. Red 
Antares of the constellation Scorpio is 


more gigantic but Betelgeuze is big 
enough. Astronomers have calculated 
its diameter at about 215,000,000 miles. 
This should be compared with our 
own sun’s diameter, about 864,000 miles. 
Our earth’s diameter is only 7,918 miles. 
Two hundred and fifteen million miles 
in diameter! Were Betelgeuze to take 
the place of our own sun, its fiery sur- 
face would extend beyond the orbit o7 
the earth. 

Furthermore, the circumference of rec 
Betelgeuze would be approximately 
675,000,000 miles. Our earth’s cireum- 
ference is about 25,000 miles. If an 
aeroplane could travel without stopping, 
at 100 miles per hour, it would complete 
a journey around Betelgeuze in approx- 
imately eight centuries. And to obtain 
the surface-area of a body we need only 
to multiply is circumference by its diame- 
ter. To find the surface-area of Betel- 
geuze, we multiply 675,000,000 miles by 
215,000,000 miles. This gives us about 
145,000,000,000,000,000 square miles! 
Certainly red Betelgeuze is a super- 
gigantic sun. We should compare these 
145 guadriilion of square miles with the 
197 milhon square miles of our terres- 
trial surface-area. Of course we could 
continue such comparisons. We could 
obtain the cubical contents or volume of 
Betelgeuze; but what we have already 
stated indicates sufficiently that the 
Alpha of Orion is a stupendous sun of 
night. 

There are many other interesting sta- 
tistics respecting this huge star. It is 
distant from New Hampshire about 190 
light years, more than 1,000,000,000,000,- 
000 miles away. Its actual luminosity 
approximates 3,000 times greater than 
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our own sun. However Betelgeuze is 
not particularly a hot sun. Our own sun 
is twice as hot. Nevertheless, most of 
us would think that a temperature of 
5,400 degrees, Fahrenheit, is hot enough. 

Such is Betelgeuze of the constellation 


of Orion. One of the most stupendous 
stars in our own universe, in the other 


Boost Your 


LUELLA D. V 


There’s a beauty of the ocean 
And a beauty of the land, 
The good Lord spread His canvas 
With a very lavish hand. 
Then into human nature 
An active longing wove; 
There’s something radically wrong 
With the man who wouldn't rove. 
But you needn’t cross the ocean 
In lands afar to roam: 
Just back out the old flivver 
And look around at home. 


We have Switzerland’s snow-clad 
mountains 
And India’s jungle bogs, 
And even on occasion 
We can furnish London fogs. 
We have Scotland’s far-famed mountain 
lakes 
And Africa’s desert sands: 
We have Japan’s cherry blossoms 
And Russia’s tablelands. 
Whatever ‘tis you’d rather see 
Across the ocean wide, 
You'll find in good old U.S. A. 
(Consult the tourists’ guide. ) 
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universes. Its reddish rays do not indi- 
cate how super-stupendous is this sun. 
In the starlit firmament, when vales and 
hilis are white with snow, when winter 
reigns again over the old Granite State, 
we see and admire red Betelgeuze, like 
the shepherds of old saw and admired 


~A 


this sun of night. 


Communit y 


AN DUSEN 


Maine has her rugged seacoast, 
Vermont her mountain trails, 
Minnesota, her ten thousand lakes, 

Wisconsin has her dales, 
l‘lorida has her Everglades, 

New York, her waterfall, 
Washington has her climate; 

New Hampshire boasts them all. 
Somewhere on your travels 

You'll find folks of every nation, 
And if you really want to shop, 

We have Paris’ last creation. 


Nor need you go across the seas 
To find a health resort ; 
We've climate here to suit your taste 
And baths of every sort. 
In recreation and in sports 
We're Johnny-on-the-spot,— 
Skate or ski or curl or golf 
Or race or fish or yacht, 
()r climb our Alpine mountains :— 
So when you just must roam, 
Why not get acquainted 
With the land that you call “Home?” 














AMOSKEAG VETERANS IN SEMI-CENTENNIAL PARADE AT MANCHESTER 


ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1896. 





























Fragments of Military Hstory 


FRED W. LAMB 


(Continued from November Number) 


CHAPTER III 

that the 
how the First New Hampshire Regiment 
in the Civil War left 


1861 and how the First New Hampshire 


It is our. belief story of 


for the front in 


in the Spanish War also left, might prove 
When the 
news was received that Fort Sumpter 
had been fired upon on April 12, 186}, 
the whole state of New Hampshire was 
aflame with patriotism in a moment. 
Upon President Lincoln’s call for 75,000 
volunteers being received, the Adjutant 
General issued the necessary orders and 


of interest to our readers. 


recruiting offices were opened at once in 
all the principal cities of the state, New 
Hampshire being called upon to furnish 
one regiment. 
In Manchester, the excitement was in- 
stantaneous, universal and intense. 
Party, sect, and caste were all alike for- 
gotten, as was age and sex. Everywhere 
there was no discordant note, but all 
joined in the sentiment “The Union it 
The fol- 
lowing day being Sunday, the subject 


must and shall be preserved.” 


was taken up in every pulpit in the city. 
Nothing else was talked of in the homes, 
the shops, the mills and on the streets. 


Numerous flags were thrown to_ the 
breeze from windows and housetops. 
The common council, early in_ the 


week, passed the following resolution: 
Resolved, by the Mayor, Aldermen and 
common that His the 
Mayor be authorized to immediately put 
up a flagstaff over the city hall and to 
procure two flags of the United States. 
That he cause one flag to be run up on 


council, Honor 


the flagstaff over city hall and the other 
to be placed on the liberty pole in Merri 
mack Square. That these flags be kept 
there until they are recognized as the 
national emblem over our whole country, 
and be not lowered until every state 
marches under them and keeps steps to 
the music of the Union. 

J. C. Abbott, Adjutant General of the 
state, John L. Kelly and Hollis O. Dud- 
ley, all of whom made for themselves 
splendid military records, immediately 
offered their services to Governor Good- 
Mr. 
Dudley, com- 
menced enlisting volunteers and in seven 


win and their offer was accepted. 
Kelly, assisted by Mr. 


days had raised 131 recruits in Manches 
ter, they going to Concord on April 27, 
to join the First Regiment. 

On Wednesday evening, April 17, the 
Abbott Guards, a local military organi- 


zation, held = an 


enthusiastic meeting, 
being addressed by Gen. J. C. Abbott and 
Major Henry O. Kent. The following 
day, after a parade, they offered their 
the and were 
mustered in by Hon. Frederick Smyth 
on April 22. They started for Concord, 
77 in number, the next day, with colors 
ilving and escorted to the depot by the 
The who 
had offered their services to aid in pre- 
paring their outfit, waved their handker- 
chiefs and the sidewalks crowds greeted 


services to government 


Mechanics Phalanx. ladies, 


them with rousing cheers. 

Capt. John L. 
were drawn up in line in front of the 
city hall and they greeted the departing 
All 


the job teams of the city had been press- 


Kelly and his recruits 


company with salutes and cheers. 
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ed into service to carry the baggage and 
they followed the procession, all the 
teams being decorated with the national 
colors. The Manchester Cornet Band, 
Walter Dignam, leader, was at the head 
of the line. 

The Abbott Guards were presented by 
Capt. B. C. Kendall, on behalf of Torrent 
Hand Engine Company, No. 5 with a 
beautiful silk flag and the ladies present- 
ed Capt. Knowlton of the company, a 
bible and a diary. Many members of the 
company were presented with revolvers 
by their friends. As the cars left the 
depot, carrying the company to Concord, 
men, women and children united in 
cheering. The operatives in the mills 
waved greetings from the windows, the 
workmen of the machine shops and Me- 
chanics’ Row formed in lines on the 
tracks sending up hurrah after. hurrah 
and the city was in a patriotic commo- 
tion during the entire day. The Guards 
camped upon the fair grounds at Con- 
cord and were the first armed organiza- 
tion on the field. 

The Irish race were promptly on hand 
to show their colors, and at a meeting 
held in Brown’s hall, 125 men adopted 
the name of the Manchester Irish Bat- 
talion and signified their readiness to 
defend the old flag. The Germans, 
though not as numerous, were not far 
behind the Irish and fifty of them also 
announced the same purpose. Many of 
the boys from the Amoskeag Machine 
Shops recruited in the Abbott Guards 
under Capt. John L. Kelly. Twenty-five 
more, however, met and organized a 
military company to be known as the 
Amoskeag Rifle Company, on which oc- 
casion several of the members were pre- 
sented with revolvers by their admiring 
friends. 

Under the inspiration of Capt John N. 
Bruce, another company known as the 
Mechanics’ Phalanx was organized here 


and went to Camp Constitution at Ports- 
mouth with over seventy men. 

What was true in Manchester, was 
true all over the state, and soon bodies 
of troops were arriving in Concord in 
large numbers. The Hon. Mason W. 
Tappan was commissioned as Colonel 
and he commenced the task of whipping 
the various bodies into shape. From 
May 1, to 4th, the regiment was muster- 
ed into the service of the United States. 
The state uniformed and equipped the 
officers, and supplied the regiment with 
tents and camp equipage of every de- 
scription. Medical stores, surgical in- 
struments and provisions of all kinds 
were provided sufficient to enable the 
men to support themselves for weeks 1f 
necessary. The baggage train consisted 
of sixteen four-horse baggage wagons 
and a two-horse ambulance, all being 
built by Lewis Downing & Sons of 
Concord. 

On the morning of May 25, the regi- 
ment “fell in” marched to the depot in 
Concord and boarded the train for the 
seat of war. It required eighteen passen- 
ger cars and a like number of freight 
cars to transport the regiment. Touching 
scenes were enacted at the depot before 
the train left and brief halts were made 
at Manchester and Nashua where similar 
scenes took place. It is a fact especially 
interesting to Amoskeag readers that 
Col. Thomas L. Livermore was a private 
soldier in Company F, of this regiment. 
He will be remembered as a former 
agent of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company. 

THE Boys oF 1898 

President William McKinley issued 
his proclamation calling for 125,000 vol- 
unteers for the war with Spain on April 
23, 1898. Upon its being received in 
New Hampshire, the Governor and 


Council had to decide what regiment of 
the National Guard should be sent. 




















FRAGMENTS OF MILITARY HISTORY 


There were then three regiments of eight 
companies each in 
Their 


the state service. 

the Third New 
Hampshire under Col. Robert H. Rolfe 
of Concord. In 


choice fell on 


the 
regiment to the twelve companies requir- 


order to fill up 


ed it was decided to take two companies 


from the Second Regiment and two 


companies from the First Regiment of 
which one was to be the Sheridan 
Guards, Company b, of Manchester. 
The response from all over the state 
was immediate and most gratifying and 
the 


it became known that they were to go, 


the enthusiasm of Sheridans when 


knew no bounds. Their orders were 
received and the company left Manches- 
ter for Concord on Friday, May 6, 1898. 
It is safe to say that no such ovation was 
ever given before in the city of Manches- 
ter as they received on that beautiful 
May morning. 

The children of all the schools, both 
public and parochial were lined up on 
the 


parade was formed, the escort consisting 


lm street to witness scene. A 
of all the local militia companies, five 
the 


Sch rT il 


besides the 
Cadets, the 
Cadets, the Hibernian Rifles, the Knights 
of St. John, the Ancient Order of Hiber 
Paul’s C. T. A. & M. B. 


society, the Knights of Columbus, the 


in number, battery, 


Manchester High 


nians, St. 


Sheridan Veterans association and the 
Amoskeag Veterans, which traversed the 
principal streets and led the way to the 
depot. 

The Amoskeag Veterans, the High 
School Cadets and the City Band ac- 
companied the Sheridans to Concord. 
The company was under the command of 
Capt. William Sullivan. Two sections 
of the First Light Battery fell out of 


the parade, when Central street was 
reached and retired to the vacant lot 
where the childrens’ gardens of the 


Amoskeag Textile Club were located and 
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fired a salute of thirteen guns as the 
Sheridans marched towards the depot. 
From this time on Col. Rolfe was 
getting the regiment into shape and its 
official title became the First New 
Hampshire. Finally, on Tuesday, May 
17, the orders were given at 10 o’clock 
“fall and after a short 
parade in Concord the regiment proceed- 
ed to the depot to entrain for the front. 


a. m., to in” 


It took three trains to convey the troops 
south and a howling, cheering and almost 
uncontrolled crowd greeted the various 
trains as they pulled into the Manchester 
The 


for a few minutes but the second and 


railroad depot. first train halted 
third only slowed up in passing through. 
It might be said with truth that Man- 
chester was,at the highest pitch of ex- 
citement and continued to be thoroughly 
interested and patriotic during the war. 

As the story of the organization and 
departure for the front of the First New 
Hampshire Regiment of Infantry in 1861 
has already been detailed above it may 
be of interest to repeat the story as it 
relates to the First New Hampshire 
Light Battery and its leaving for the 
seat of war, this event taking place on 
October 30, 1861. 

This battery, the first and only organi- 
zation of the kind furnished by the State 
of New Hampshire during the whole 
course of the Civil War, was the outcome 
of an idea which occurred to Captain 
Webber, agent of the Man- 
chester Print Works, and_it was brought 
into existence through his efforts, sec- 
onded by Lieuts. Frederick M. Edgell 
and E. H. Hobbs. 
Council placed the whole matter in the 
hands of Captain Webber, he being the 
only man in the whole state throughly 


Samuel 


The Governor and 


posted in artillery practice, of organizing, 
equipping and fitting them out except in 
the one article of buying horses. 

Acting in concert with the Governor 
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and Council he contracted with Alger’s 
loundry of South Boston for the guns, 
four rifled six pounders and two twelve 
pound howitzers, six ammunition wag: 
ons, one traveling forge, one battery 
wagon, carrying spare tools and mate- 
rials for repairs and a complete outfit 
of things needed such as tarpaulins, 
saddlers’ and wheelwrights tools, leather 
buckets, etc. The Abbott firm of Con- 
cord built four baggage wagons and 
James M. Hill of the same city made the 
harnesses. The guns were made of 


bronze and the men were also armed 


with sabers. 


The battery numbered 155 men and 
they belonged chiefly in the city of 
Manchester and they were recruited in 
August. After the men were enlisted 
they went into camp on what was known 
as the “old fair ground.” This was situ- 
ated at the north end of Elm street upon 
a large plateau which was owned by the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company and 
Which had been reserved by them as a 
fair ground, race course, ete. 

The horses for the organization were 
bought by Fogg, Nichols & Fling, stable 
keepers of Manchester, under the im- 
mediate direction of Councillor Currier. 
The number required was 126 and under 
this method they were all easily secured. 
The average weight was about 1050 
pounds each, and they were secured at 
a reasonable price to the state. Ina short 
time after going into camp the men 
reached an excellent degree of skill in 
maneuvers, every man seeming to know 
his place and business and the work 
being done with promptness. _They were 
mustered into the United States service 
on the 26th of September and were at 
that time under good discipline and con- 
stant drill. 

The members of the battery were all 
anxious that Captain Webber should go 


as their leader, but from the nature of 


his business of course that was out of 
the question. Acting under his advice, 
they employed Lieut. George A. Gerrish, 
of Cobb’s Battery of Boston, as a drill- 
master and on Monday, September 6, 
they unanimously elected him captain. 
The other commissioned officers elected 
were Frederick M. Edgell and Edwin H. 
Hobbs, first lieutenants and John Wad- 
leigh and Henry F. Condict, second 
lieutenants. Samuel S. Piper was ap- 
pointed first sergeant on May 10, 1864. 
Lieut. E. H. Hobbs was presented with 
a fine Morgan horse by his friends in 
the Amoskeag yard, the presentation 
speech being made by Mr. J. B. Straw. 
The boys had considerable practice at 
target shooting, going to Massabesic lake 
in order to reach a suitable place to try 
their skill in handling the guns. On 
October 2, they are reported as having 
fired thirty Shenk] shot, six Shenk] shells 
and six round shot. In their zeal to 
do good work, on one of these occasions 
upon which they went to Massabesic 
lake, they practiced firing at a piece ot 
white rock on the other side of the lake. 
Some of the guns were depressed too 
much and the shell ricocheted on the 
water and went far beyond the lake into 
what is known as Sucker village in 
Auburn. In a short time a man on 
horseback came rushing over to where 
the guns were placed and though fright- 
ened almost to death, managed to inform 
the captain that “his round shot had 
ploughed a hole in a man’s dooryard 
big enough to bury his whole ox team.” 
The boys ceased firing at once, limbered 
up and returned to camp. Mr. W. P. 
Farmer has presented the Manchester 
Historic Association with one of these 
shot which was fired at Massabesic 
during this target practice. 

While on their way home to camp 
from this target practice the boys met 
with their first accident. In crossing 
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what was known as “the old rye field” 
at the south end of the city, one of the 
gun carriages became overturned and 
one man, Frank KE. Demerritt had the 
misfortune to get caught under the 
limber chest and his leg was_ badly 
broken. 

The camp at this time presented a 
most comfortable appearance as their 
tents were provided with stoves and the 
smoke seen rising from the tent peaks 
gave a very homelike aspect to the place. 

On October 29, at about 4 p. m., the 
boys broke camp and left the field whicn 
had been their home so long, and gave 
a parade through the principal streets 
with their guns, baggage and all their 
paraphernalia peculiar to that arm of the 
service, escorted by the New Boston 
band and the so-called “Stark Artillery” 
from the same town. The parade was 
said to have made a most imposing and 
wholly satisfactory appearance. Just 
before it became dark they took up their 
quarters in Merrimack square and the 
men were all dismissed for the night to 
pay a farewell visit to their families and 
friends. 

The next morning, October 30, 1861, 
their camp on the common was crowded 
with their parents, brothers and sisters, 
wives, children and friends to give them 
a last good-by. Many people from all 
the neighboring towns came into Man- 
chester to see the battery take their de- 
parture and Elm street was lined with 
spectators during all this time waiting to 
see them move. 

At about half past ten o'clock in the 
forenoon of the 30th they took up their 
line of march for Nashua, where they 
were to entrain. They were escorted 
out of the city by a cavalcade of citizens 
some of whom went clear to Nashua 
with them. The march to Nashua was 
pleasant and they arrived there a little 
past three o'clock in the afternoon. 
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They had one or two slight accidents on 
the way but nothing really serious. All 
along the route they were greeted with 
cheers and evidences of their welcome in 
the way of refreshments such as apples, 
pies, ete., which were very acceptable. 

They marched through Main street es- 
corted by a cavalcade of 100 or more 
from Manchester and Nashua, headed 
by Captain Daniel Fiske, to the Pearl 
street house, thence to Market square 
where they unlimbered and the men were 
quartered at the Pearl street and Indian 
Head houses. At eight o’clock they 
boarded the cars for Worcester. During 
the parade the streets were lined with 
spectators both old and young. Main 
street seemed to be one moving mass, the 
housetops were covered and all the win- 
dows and balconies were crowded with 
ladies, all eager to see the First New 
Hampshire Light Battery and to wave 
a testimonial of their respect to noble 
men going to the scene of danger. 
Shouts of welcome greeted the company 
and every one had a smile and a word 
of cheer for each and all. The men 
composing the command were exception- 
al, and being so well known the organi- 
zation left the state with a great deal of 
pride and as it stood it was a lasting 
compliment to the patriotic efforts of 
Captain Webber. 

Without any mishaps they reached 
\Vashington and at once went into camp 
of instruction on the flat lands to the 
east of the capitol. Owing to the fact 
that their new guns were fitted for the 
James projectile, an article not used by 
the United States government, they were 
obliged to turn them in at the arsenal, re- 
ceiving again in exchange ten pound 
Parrots. Once again, before they saw 
any active service, they had to exchange 
their guns, the second time they being 
given six twelve pound howitzers, which 
they used during the war. 
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The boys felt badly at losing their guns 
at the time, but after seeing some service 
they soon understood the total impos- 
sibility of providing ammunition for any 
uncommon kind of gun; and they also 
experienced the uncomfortable feeling of 
being within reach of the enemy without 
a sufficient supply—it always making one 
feel good to be able to retaliate in kind. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Manchester War Veterans were 
organized May 9, 1866, a year after the 
close of the Civil War. At that time 
the military spirit of the state was rest- 
ing on its laurels, as the former uni- 
formed military companies were mostly 
broken up by their members enlisting 
for the war. The old militia law, how- 
ever, was still in force, and the annual 
“May training’ with its ‘“Slambang” 
companies was still in evidence. The 
veterans from the war, after a year’s 
rest from marches, pickets, drill and 
camp, began to turn their thoughts 
toward the old familiar musket and -ac- 
coutrements and all the old associations 
of camp life. 

It was suggested at a gathering of a 
few old soldiers that a military com- 
pany composed entirely of veterans of 
the Civil War be organized. The idea 
was popular and rapidly spread and in 
a short time the names of one hundred 
and fifty-four the 


About this time the old 


veterans were on 
muster rolls. 
militia law of the state was revamped 
and the company became Company I of 
the First Regiment, New Hampshire 
State Militia. The state furnished the 
arms and equipments and the members 
of the company procured a handsome 
uniform. 

William H. Maxwell, who had served 
five years in the 10th Infantry, U. S. A., 
and as captain in the Third New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers during the war, was 
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chosen captain of the 
May 9, 1866. He was soon promoted to 
be lieutenant colonel of the First regi- 
ment, New Hampshire State Militia. A 
new captain had to be elected and the 
choice fell on David A. Worthley, who 
had served as first lieutenant and ad- 
jutant of the Tenth New Hampshire 
Volunteers during the war, he being 
chosen on Sept. 24, 1866. 

Captain William R. Patten, who had 
been a captain in the Eleventh New 
Hampshire Volunteers succeeded him on 


new company on 


May 27, 1867, but he was promoted to 
be major and inspector of rifle practice 
of the First Brigade, New Hampshire 
State Militia in February, 1868. Lieut. 
Timothy W. Challis was then chosen 
captain; serving until December, 1868. 
There seems to be a hiatus after this 
until March, 1870, when James M. 
House was made captain, and served 
In April, 1875, George H. 
Dodge succeeded him, he also serving 


five years. 


five years. 

By this time, 1881, the veterans had 
mostly become too old for active military 
duty with the state militia, so they with- 
drew and reorganized as an independent 
company, receiving a charter and arms 
and an annual appropriation of $100 a 
year for armory rent from the state of 
New Hampshire. David A. Paige, the 
last captain while in the state militia, 
was at once elected captain of the in- 
dependent company, serving in that ca- 
‘tober, 1883. 

From then on the commanding officers 
follows: John J. Dillon, 
four years; Samuel Cooper, one year; 
Joseph Freschl, one year; Michael Han- 
W.. Little, 
three years; Walter M. Fulton, one year ; 
Abner J. Sanborn, two years; John T. 
Beach, two years; Charles E. Foster, 
two years; George F. Perry, two years; 
Ormond D. Kimball, two years; Albert 


pacity un 


have been as 


berry, one year; Henry F. 
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I). Scovell, one year ; William I. Connor, 
one vear; John A. Sargeant, elected, but 
immediately resigned ; Frank W. Wilson, 
one year; Albert T. Barr, one year; 
James RK. Pherson, one year; Charles G. 
Hastings, one year; Samuel McDole, one 
year; John F. Frost, one year; Franklyn 
W. McKinley, one year; John I. Clough, 
one year and Gilbert A. Sackett, one 
year, and there have been several others. 

The first meeting of the company, 
after its reorganization, was held Sept- 
ember 2, 1881. The organization as is 
usually the case, met and overcame many 
difficulties. A very handsome uniform 
was procured and a drum corps organ- 
ized from among its members. This 
drum corps consisted of ©. B. Stokes, 
I A. Wasley, D. H. Bean, C. H. Dun- 
bar and W. E. 


events, including balls and dances, were 


Dunbar. Many famous 


held, and commencing in 1884 the cus- 
tom of holding an annual fall field day 
was begun. 

The company attended many interest- 
ing gatherings, among which may be 
mentioned the encampment at the Weirs 
of the Grand Army and the dedication 
of the Bennington Battle Monument 2% 
Bennington, Vermont, in 1891. Once, in 
an observance of Merchants’ Week here 
in Manchester, they received a prize for 
the best appearing company in the parade 
held at that time. The annual fall field 
day was usually held at Ed. Stowe’s 
beach house. 

Some years ago, upon the express in- 
vitation of Gen. William Sullivan, the 
company visited the brigade encampment 
of the National Guard at Concord. The 
officers and men all vied with each other 
in doing all they could to make the visit 
enjoyable. At the main gate of the 
camp they were met and escorted across 
the grounds to the headquarters of the 
First Infantry. The brigade guard was 


turned out as they entered as a compli- 


ment and as they marched onto the field 
they were greeted by the grandest ova- 
tion that the New Hampshire. state 
campground has ever known. 

It seemed as if every man on the fieid 
united in a round of cheers that could 
have been heard for many miles and the 
ovation was kept up all the way across 
the field. At the headquarters, Gen. 
Sullivan, then Colonel of the First In- 
fantry, was waiting with his full staff to 
receive them and they were given a cor- 
dial greeting. Arms were then stacked 
and they were escorted to dinner. They 
were received by Governor Batchelder, 
afterwards being shown about the camp. 

Following this came the grand review 
in which the company was escorted by 
the entire First Infantry. With colors 
proudly flying and with every) man 
marching with the soldierly swing they 
had learned in their active service so 
many years ago, they passed by the re- 
viewing point in a line that would be a 
credit to any organization. It was an 
occasion long to be remembered as hard- 
ly a man was under 60 years of age and 
many were crippled by wounds or illness. 

Few people realize that this organiza- 
tion is the only one of the kind in the 
whole United States which has had an 
unbroken and continuous existence for 
years and over. There have been similar 
companies organized in other cities, but 
they did not last many years. The 
officers are always commissioned by 
the Governor of the State of New 
Hampshire and they still have the old 
Springfield rifles) with which — they 
were first armed. Altogether the Man- 
chester War Veterans is a most unique 
organization. 

As one stands on the street and 
watches the famous military company 
known as the “Amoskeag Veterans,” in 
their Continental uniforms, march past, 
the thought often comes, “How and 
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when were they organized and for what 
purpose ?” 

During the early part of the fifties 
the military spirit of Manchester was 
dormant. The Stark Guards, once a 
crack company, had diminished until it 
became the sport of even the small boy ; 
its last parade being made with one 
soldier and a band. The Granite Fusi- 
leers, though nominally retaining their 
organization until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, had dwindled away and Man- 
chester had no military organization to 
which it could point with pride or view 
with pleasure. 

In the fall of 1854 the visit to this 
city of the Independent Veteran Asso 
ciation of Boston awoke and _ fanned 
into flame what military enthusiasm ex- 
isted among our prominent citizens and 
created a desire among them to form an 
organization similar in character to the 
visiting company. A small number of 
those interested in the movement gather- 
ed in the office of the late Dr. John S. 
Illiott, an early physician, and the matter 
was thoroughly discussed. 

This resulted in a paper being drawn 
up by the Hon. Chandler EK. Potter 
which read as follows: “We, the sub- 
scribers hereby agree to form ourselves 
into an association to be called the Stark 
Veterans, the object of which association 
is the performance of military duty. 
Said association to be under such rules 
and regulations as shall be adopted by 
a majority of the subscribers to this 
instrument.”” This document was imme- 
diately signed by one hundred and thirty- 
three men, almost every one being some 
business or professional man. 

The first meeting was held in the city 
hall, November 6, 1854, at which time 
Hon. Hiram Brown was chosen chair- 
man, and Hon. C. E. Potter, clerk At 
a later meeting held at the same place, 
November 20, 1854, the name was 


changed from “Stark” to “Amoskeag’’ 
Veterans, and a constitution was adopt- 
ed. At the third meeting, held at the 
police court room on November 25, 
1854, upon the recommendation of sev- 
eral committees, previously appointed, a 
uniform, similar to that worn by the 
officers of the Revolutionary War, was 
adopted and the organization was _ per- 
fected by the election of officers as 
follows: William P. Riddle, colonel; 
William Patten, first lieut.-colonel; Sam- 
uel Andrews, second lieut.-colonel ; Hir- 
am Brown, first major; E. T. Stevens, 
second major; B. P. Cilley, clerk, with 
rank of captain; James Hershey, treas- 
urer, with rank of captain; J. S. Elliott, 
surgeon with rank of captain; W. W. 
Brown, surgeon’s mate, with rank of 
captain; B. M. Tillotson, chaplain, with 
rank of captain; S. W. Parsons, J. G. 
Cilley, S. M. Dow, R. D. Moore, cap- 
tains; James Wallace, Phineas Adams, 
I. G. Guilford and Thomas Rundlett, 
lieutenants. 

The uniform adopted consisted of the 
following: 

Hat, a three cornered chapeau, trim- 
med with gold lace, gold eagle on one 
side and a black plume. Coat, blue broad- 
cloth, with buff facing, standing collar, 
and single breasted. Vest, buff kersey- 
mere, standing collar and single breasted. 
Ruffled shirt. Pants, black velvet 
breeches with knee buckles, and_ black 
worsted hose. Boots, with buff leather 
tops, six inches wide. Musket and bayo- 
net, cartridge box and belt of black pat- 
ent leather. 

At a later meeting, a committee was 
appointed to take into consideration the 
observance of the approaching Washing- 
ton’s birthday, on the 22nd of February 
1855, the company having adopted that 
anniversary as its own. On this date 
they made their first parade. At 11 
o'clock the five principal officers of the 
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company received the governor and his 
aides at the station and escorted them to 
the Manchester house. At 1 o'clock, 
the uniformed members, sixty-six in 
number, met at their armory in the 
Museum building and from thence pro- 
ceeded to the Manchester house, where 
the uniformed members, the governor 
and his aides and the invited guests were 
waiting to be escorted to the city hall. 
The escort being formed, all proceeded 
to the City hotel and back to the city hall, 
where the ladies of the veterans were 
assembled. The day was remarkably 


warm and pleasant for the season and 


the whole length of Elm street was lined 
with spectators, many of whom came 
from a distance, cheering the procession 
from every window, balustrade or house- 
top where a handkerchief could wave. 

In the hall the governor was formally 
received by the company, which he 
reviewed as commander-in-chief. Some 
time was passed in going through the 
evolutions in the hall and seating the 
company, after which the doors were 
opened to the public. 

The program included a prayer by 
Rev. B. M. Tillotson, the chaplain of 
the company, following which the Man- 
chester Cornet Band played “Hail 
Columbia”. This was followed by an 
eloquent address by Governor Baker. 
The company was then dismissed for an 
hour and at 6 o'clock reassembled in 
the hall with their ladies, from whence 
after an hour’s promenade they passed, 
by a temporary passageway , to Patten’s 
hall to partake of the bounties of the 
table. 

' Plates were laid for three hundred 
guests. After the inner man had been 
satisfied there was a “feast of reason and 
flow of soul,’ Mr. H. T. Mowatt being 
the toastmaster. Passing back to the 
city hall after 9 o’clock, dancing was en- 
joyed until one, when the end came to 


the first observance of Washington’s 
Birthday by the Amoskeag Veterans. 

From that time to the present that date 
has been observed by the organization 
in some form, either by banquet, ball or 
levee. 

In June 1855 the company adopted 
their famous seal, being the picture of 
a Continental soldier and an Indian, sur- 
rounded by a border of “Derrytield beet” 
or two eels. The organization was 
continued in its original form until 
August 4, 1855, when an act of incor- 
poration which had been passed by the 
legislature in June was accepted by the 
Company and it was then established as 
a corporate body. The first armory was 
in the Museum building, then in Granite 
Block, afterwards Townes’ Block, in 
1871, since which time they have had 
other armories. 

Among the early commanders were 
Gen. William P. Riddle, Col. Chandler 
Ik. Potter, Col. Theodore T. Abbott, Col. 
Thomas Rundlett, Col. Henry T. Mow- 
att, Col. David Cross, Gen. Natt Head, 
Col. Martin V, B. Edgerly and Col. 
George C. Gilmore. In June of 1855 the 
Veterans made their first excursion, 
visiting at that time Boston, Bunker 
Hill and Lowell. Since that time they 
have made many trips to various places 
nearly every year, among them various 
trips to Washington and Mt. Vernon 
and the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia in 1876. 

The story of the rise and progress of 
the military company known as _ the 
Manchester Cadets is full of interest. 
In its existence covering twenty-eight 
eventful years it became one of the most 
talked about and most noted organiza- 
tions in New England, taking part in 
numerous celebrations in other cities, in 
competitions for prizes in drilling, turn- 
outs for various local events and social 
and dramatic occasions. In all these 
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varied activities the company always held 
the reputation of “making good.” 

Back in the earlier years succeeding 
the close of the Civil War, the Memorial 
Day parades were somewhat different 
from what they are now. In those years 
large delegations of school children were 
a feature of the parades. Although as- 
signed a place every year, the Manches- 
ter High school never participated. One 
morning late in May, 1873, three young 
men belonging to the high school happen- 
ed to meet each other at the Franklin 
street church. These three men were 
Fred W. Cheney, Fred H. Lewis and 
Krank H. Challis. The participation of 
the high school in the approaching Mem- 
orial Day parade was discussed and these 
three decided they would march whether 
or not anyone else did. 

The result of their decision was 
carried out by their appearance in line 
the following Memorial Day. The next 
Sunday, after considerable discussion 
among the boys, a paper was started, the 
signers agreeing to become members of'a 
military company. This resulted in the 
securing of twenty-eight names of which 
twenty-five became members and organ- 
ized what became known as the Man- 
chester High School Cadets. The offi- 
cers were as follows: captain, Fred W. 
Cheney; first leutenant, Frank H. Chii 
lis; second lieutenant, J. Fred Kennard. 
James W. Hill and Fred H. Lewis were 
elected sergeants and George B. True, 
Samuel J. Clay and I*. G. Forsaith cor 
porals, with Dayton T. Moore and Will 
S. Moody as drummers. 

The first regular meeting of the cadets 
was held on June 9, 1873. The matter 
of uniforms being discussed, it was de- 
cided that a blue cap with trimmings of 
silver braid and white belts and gloves 
should be the distinctive uniform for 
the present. The year following, in 
1874, they participated in the Memorial 
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Day parade, being entertained at the resi- 
dence of Governor Frederick Smith after 
its conclusion. Later they were in the 
parade at the inauguration of Governor 
James A. Weston, June 4, at Concord. 

Having thus shown what they could 
do, money was collected in various ways 
that summer and when, on October 21, 
1874, at the invitation of Supt. John C. 
Ray, they visited the Industrial School, 
they were equipped with a blue coat as 
well as their blue caps. The next year, 
on April 19, 1875, they attended the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord, Mass., at the in- 
vitation of the towns, under the com- 
mand of Frank H. Challis as captain. 
He had been elected to succeed Captain 
red W. Cheney.on Sept. 8, 1874. Mr. 
Cheney had graduated from the Man- 
chester High school in the class of 1874 
and then removed to Boston to enter 
business. 

In May, 1875, their silk flag was pur- 
chased ‘and Edward M. James was the 
first color sergeant. Later he left the 
command and Willis C. Patten took his 
position. This flag was carried by the 
Cadets in the big parade at Boston at the 
dedication of the soldiers and _ sailors 
monument on the Common and while 
waiting for the column to move, it is 
said that Gen. George B. McClellan 
wrote his autograph on one of the white 
stripes. 

The company drilled at first in the 
armory of the Straw Rifles, then located 
in the upper part of old Merchants’ Ex- 
change and later they secured quarters 
in the old wooden battery building which 
stood where the present brick structure 
is now on Manchester street. The rifles 
used in their earlier years were loaned 
them by the Manchester War Veterans 
and later they were given arms by the 
state. 

In the fall of 1874 the company was 
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largely recruited and the membership 
approached fifty, to which it had been 
limited by the original constitution. 
After wearing the blue coats and caps 
for some two years or more the com- 
pany uniformed themselves in a neat 
gray, somewhat similar in style to what 
is worn by the West Point Cadets. 

By the year 1876 all of the charter 
members of the organization had lett 
the high school and the name was then 
changed to Manchester Cadets. In 
1879, they headed the line of march on 
the occasion of the dedication of the 
soldiers’ monument on Merrimack com- 
mon. In 1881, the company was char- 
tered by the legislature and a grant ot 
$100 was made by the city government. 
It was about this time that they perfected 
what was called a silent drill at bugle 
call, a feat in maneuvering which was 
said to have been one of the most clever 
drill movements ever attempted. 

The company was an_ independent 
part of the National Guard of the state, 
its officers being commissioned by the 
governor. Captain Challis held the posi- 
tion for seven years, being succeeded by 
John B. Abbott in 1882. Later, Fred B. 
I*stes became captain and following him 
came L. B. Snelling. Frank B. Stevens 
succeeded Snelling and held the position 
of captain for a short time and on April 
22, 1885, Frank L. Downs was elected 
to the position and held it for ten years. 
His commissions ran for five years each, 
one being signed by Hon. Moody Currier 
as governor and the other by Acting 
Governor LD. Arthur Taggart. 

During the administration of Capt. 
Downs the company fitted up two fine 
armories, the first one being in Music 
Hall building, the opening of which was 
celebrated with a reception and ball on 
November 9, 1887, and the second one 
opened in the new Weston building at a 
later date. In June 1885 the company 


entertained as its guests, the Portlan« 
Cadets from Maine, and with them 
acted as special escort to Governor 
Moody Currier at his inauguration. The 
following December, they ran a fair and 
cleared $1900 net profit. They acted 
again as special escort at the inaugura- 
tion of Governor David H. Goodell in 
1889. 

The New Hampshire State Grange for 
many years managed a State Fair at 
Tilton, one feature always being Gov- 
ernor’s Day. For three successive years 
the Cadets acted as special escort to the 
Governor on these occasions. An annual 
banquet also became a feature of the 
activities of the command about this 
time, and was always much enjoyed, the 
one for 1892 being held at the old Massa- 
besic House at the lake, on March 16. 
They ran many balls and dramatic 
entertainments, always with good suc- 
cess. 

In the fall of 1895, after holding the 
position of captain for ten years, lrank 
L.. Downs declined a_ re-election and 
Arthur L. Franks was then elected to the 
position which he held for four years. 
It was during his administration in 
September, 1896, that the celebration of 
Manchester’s semi-centennial took place 
and as usual the Cadets were amony 
the most active in making it a success. 
In the big civic and military parade they 
turned out with full ranks escorting the 
Manchester Cadet Veteran Association. 
The veterans were attired in silk hats 
and frock coats while the active com- 
pany had adopted for the occasion a 
special uniform of white pants and white 
cross belts over their gray coats, making 
a very neat appearance. At the conclu- 
sion of the parade they - entertained 
lavishly. 

Arthur W. Phinney succeeded Mr. 
Franks as captain and held the position 
for one year, he being succeeded by Fred 
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Seaman who remained as captain until 
the company disbanded. The habitual 
marching music of the company was for 
many years the famous Batchelder and 
Stokes drum corps. Many relics of the 
company are preserved by the Manches- 
ter Historic Association at its rooms in 
the Carpenter Memorial Library, among 
them being the guidon, the old silk Stars 
and Stripes, a group of photographs of 
the members as they were in 1878, an- 
other group showing the members of 
1890, one of the original blue coats and 
caps worn as the High School Cadets 
and several other articles connected with 
the history of the company. 


The company disbanded in 1901 and 
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fourteen years later, in 1915, a move- 
ment was started to have a reunion. This 
idea found much favor and it was held on 
June 18, 1915, a parade first being held 
on Elm street with 118 men in line, after 
which cars were boarded for the Recrea- 
tion Grounds of the Amoskeag Textile 
Club where the field day events were 
held and a big clambake was enjoyed. 
At this time an organization known as 
the Manchester Cadet Association was 
formed with the following list of officers: 
President, Frank H. 
president, Frank L. Downs; secretary, 
Arthur W. Phinney; treasurer, Arthur 
S. Bunton and A. L. Franks chairman 
of the executive committee. 


Challis; vice- 
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Scarf Dance 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE FRY 


The trees are having a scarf dance 
Against a snowy sky 


To the music of the storm sprites 
As they go whirling by. 


Tall and gracetul 
Against the sky 


Tossing the snow scarfs 


Up on high. 


White to the wind 
As they flutter by 


Snow scarfs blowing 


Against the sky. 


The trees are having a scarf dance; 
Graceful their snowy arms 
As they toss them high to the rhythm 


That thrills and soothes and charms. 











Some Queer Provistons of Former 
Lax Statutes 


MARSHALL D. COBLEIGH 


INCE that period in the evolution 

of taxation, when voluntary con- 

tributions from citizens ceased to 
produce adequate revenues for govern- 
mental needs, there has been a problem 
that ever since has troubled all who have 
had to do with tax administration, to 
wit, how to raise funds sufficient to meet 
public necessities, without overstraining 
the patience of tax payers or furnishing 
them a pretext to break out into open re- 
bellion. Not only each new tax, but also 
every modification of any existing system 
that called for a larger individual con- 
tribution for governmental purposes has 
had to run the gauntlet of general and 
ustraty- brtter criticism from a large pro- 
portion of those thus affected by such 
new method or amendment, that the 
change included unjust features that was 
working a hardship in (heir particular 
case. 

President Jackson well said in his 
famous Nullification proclamation that 
“The wisdom of man never yet contrived 
a system of taxation that would operate 
with perfect equality”, and he might 
have truthfully added “or one that has 
or will meet the universal approval ot 
those who pay the taxes.” 

Some forgotten philosopher has ex- 
pressed about the same thought in the 
doggerel rhyme: 

“Whoever hopes a faultless tax to see, 
Hopes for what ne’er was, is not, and 
ne’er shall be.” 

The foregoing furnishes some of the 
veasons that there always has been and 
probably will continue to be many who 
are seeking cither a solution of the gen- 


eral problem or an amelioration of certain 
conditions, that will continue to make 
suggestions from time to time of pro- 
grammes and plans that the suggestor, at 
least, may think will tend to improve or 
perfect existing conditions. 

While those conversant with the de- 
velopment of tax laws appreciate the fact 
that former legislative bodies have usual- 
ly kept nearly abreast with the best eco- 
nomic thought of their times, yet one 
will have difficulty in understanding how 
our most resourceful humorists~ could 
have worked out any greater absurdities 
than is found in some of the rules or tax 
laws and procedure that have been elab- 
orately formulated, and either actually 
enacted and tested out, or which were 
earnestly urged by some would-be states- 
men or reformers. 

Without attempting to trace the devel- 
opment of any theory of taxation, or 
even an effort to follow any chronolog- 
ical order, we will cite a few of the 
curious proposals and enactments that 
have come to our attention. We do this, 
not with any idea that it will be of ma- 
terial assistance to any one who has to 
do with tax administration, but raiher 
to demonstrate that even this dry subject 
of taxation has not always been entirely 
devoid of humorous features. 

Without further generalizing, we will 
cite rules and enactments in various ju- 
risdictions that had the stamp of official 
approval at some time or other. We will 
take first one from the Roman Empire, 
which was a tax on funerals that had to 
be paid before burial, which was favored 
by the tax gatherers but resented by the 
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people, and is said to have been one of 
the principal causes of the revolt by 
(Queen Boadicia, which, like many others 
that we will refer to, have been tried in 
more than one jurisdiction. 

the theory that any tax that is a good 
revenue producer is a good tax was evi- 
dently known to Peter the Great, who 
knowing the attachment that his subjects 
had for face adornment, introduced a 
tax on beards in his empire. “The beard 
is a superfluous and useless ornament,” 
said he, and imposed a tax upon them as 
an article of luxury. The tax is said to 
have been proportional and progressive, 
not in proportion to the length of the 
beard, but to the social position of those 
who wore it. Each person paying his 
tax received a token, which he had to 
carry on his person where it could be 
seen, for all guards were provided with 
scissors and were intent on obeying the 
law to the letter, and ruthlessly cut off 
the beards of those who could not show 
their badges. This tax lasted for many 
years. 

Russia once had a tax on hearths in 
buildings that were inhabited, or used 
for commercial purposes. This tax was 
tried in other countries, until it was found 
that people would not put in sufficient 
hearths to keep warm, when it was 
abandoned or repealed. 

In the 14th century in England bach- 
elors and widowers without children 
were subjected to special rates. Some 
one has said that if one, with a view ot 
escaping these tax penalties, abandoned 
single blessedness, he involved himself in 
ereater difficulties; for there was a tax 
on marriages, a tax upon births, and if 
the health of the victim broke down 
under these exactions, a sum varying ac- 
cording to his station had to be paid 
before his sorrowing relatives could bury 
him. These taxes on marriages were 
enforced in England from 1695 to 1705. 
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In this country during the Colonial 
period many curious taxes had a “try- 
out”. Bachelors were penalized in various 
ways under the guise of taxation, in 
some states there was a flat tax, in 
others, if over 25 years of age and they 
could prove that they had proposed to 
three different eligible single women and 
had been rejected, then the tax was 
abated. 

In New York at one time there was a 
tax on wigs. 

Before emancipation, slaves were de- 
fined as real estate for taxable purposes. 
Many states have tried window taxes 
with the result that people would reduce 
the number of windows down to the least 
possible number, or live in darkness 
rather than pay the tax on this item of 
health as well as comfort. 

In 1644 the town of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, began a contribution of one 
peck of wheat for students of Harvard 
College, by everyone whose “hart is wil- 
ling”’,—it was soon regarded as a tax, and 
collectors of college grain were regularly 
elected as town officers during the re- 
mainder of the colonial period. As late 
as 1889 Kansas enacted a law imposing 
a tax of two dollars and fifty cents on 
those of her citizens that did not vote. 
It was held unconstitutional, but in Col- 
onial days Maryland imposed a fine of 
one hundred pounds of tobacco on tiose 
who did not exercise the right of suf- 
frage, which tends to show that a fine 
may stand a constitutional test when a 
tax for the same amount and purpose 
will not. 

Another Maryland tax, enacted in 
1777, provided that contribution or sub- 
scription lists should be presented to the 
inhabitants, for public purposes. If an; 
person declined to contribute, his name 
and refusal were noted, and his name re- 
corded in perpetual memory of his prin- 
ciples; and in some cases by public 
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resolution was published for the commit- 
tee of observation, and other troublesome 
consquences were apt to follow. 

Back in the times when highway taxes 
were worked out instead of paid in cash, 
Georgia enacted a law by which if a 
person: failed to pay or satisfy his road 
tax, he was compelled to work out his 
taxes at the rate of thirty-five cents a 
day. 

At one time a public spirited legislator 
of Illinois introduced a bill by which 
bachelors who had not proposed and been 
rejected the proper number of times, 
must pay a special tax, the proceeds to 
go toward establishing ‘a home for 
worthy and indigent single women above 
thirty-eight years of age.” This failed of 
enactment. 

In England, during the long parlia- 
ment, a tax was enacted in the form of a 
weekly impost of a meal of food, every 
citizen being obliged under its terms to 
retrench one meal a week and pay the 
value or amount thereof into the public 
treasury. In the middle ages the nobles 
were exempt because they were nobles, 
and the common people were taxed be- 
cause they were villeins or bondsmen ; 
Jews were assessed because they were not 
Christians, and Catholics because they 
In 1691 Catholics 
were taxed twice as much as Protestants. 


were not Protestants. 


In various New [england States dur- 
ing the eighteenth century a tax on dif- 


ferent styles of houses was assessed vary- 


ing according to jurisdiction. In New 
Hampshire, a “double house with two 
stories” was forty shillings, a_ single 


house of one room ten shillings and 
other prices for different styles of archi- 
tecture. All have doubtless seen many 
old houses with a two-story front with 
the roof tapering back to one low story 
in the rear of the house. These originally 
were so built to be classed as not two 


story, and, thus escape the extra tax. 


As late as 1899 it was said that in 
Mexico a miller was obliged to pay 
thirty-two separate taxes on his wheat 
before he could get it from the field and 
offer it in the form of four. Everywhere 
there was a swarm of petty officials who 
were paid to see that not an item of 


farm products, manufactured goods, 
trade, commerce, social events, a chris- 
tening, a marriage or funeral should es 
the 


treasury—why wonder at the unsettled 


cape paying tribute to public 
political conditions in this state of our 
Southern neighbor. 

In Japan revenue was formerly raised 
largely from the land taxes and divided 
so that each taxpayer had to yield up 
one-ninth of the income from his farm. 

In some of the ancient governments, 
attempts were made to raise sufficient 
governmental revenues by operating cer- 
tain industries like salt and other mines, 
duties on imports and exports: and in 
Greece and Rome a special tax was im- 
posed on those whose doorways opened 
outward on the public footway. Direct 
taxes except in cases of emergencies 
were looked upon in Greece as despotic 
and arbitrary; it being then considered 
as a necessary element of freedom that 
the property of a citizen, as well as his 
occupation, excepting in case of emer- 


Poll 


were exacted by the Athenian state, but 


gencies should be exempt. taxes 
as taxes were considered as ignominous 
and implying subjugation, they were as- 
sessed only on slaves or conquered 
foreigners; and failure to pay was con- 
sidered as a capital offense. 

One of the first attempts of which we 
have a record of attempting to establish 
an equitable system of taxation was made 
by Augustus in Rome. Difficulties were 
experienced in getting proper assess- 
ments and discovering the actual re- 
sources of those who had property, and 


barbarous methods were resorted to by 








and 


by 
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the collectors of taxes: “The faithful 
slave being tortured for evidence against 
his master, the wife to depose against 
her husband, the son against his sire. 
Neither age nor sickness exempted from 
liability and personal inquisition. 
When the number of cattle fell off the 
people had to pay for the dead.” 
Zosimus, a historian who wrote in the 
early part of the fifth century, says that 
the approach of the fatal period when 
the general tax on industry was to Le 
collected “‘was announced by the tears 
and terrors of the citizens.” Under the 
Theodocian code, death was the penalty 
of those who attempted to evade taxa- 
tion. In the first instance the taxpayer 
was questioned under oath, and every 
attempt to prevaricate, or elude the in- 
tentions of the legislature was punishable 
with death, and was also held to include 
the double guilt of treason and sacrilege. 
If the results were not satisfactory to 
the tax officials, they were empowered 
to administer torture. 

In France, where the government had 
a monopoly of the salt industry, in 1780 
it was enacted that every person over 
seven years of age had to purchase 
seven pounds of salt, and be fined if less 
was purchased. A severe burden on 
poor people with large families. In that 
country the laws were so framed that the 
peasants were induced to resort to all 
sorts of means to appear poorer than 
they actually were, and as a result many 
lived in low thatched cottages without 
floors or glass in the widows, inasmuch 
as any improvements in their buildings 
meant a substantial increase in the tax 
burdens, which were rigidly enforced to 
the extent of taking clothes of the poor, 
and even the last measure of flour, as 
well as the latches on the doors of de- 
linquent taxpayers being seized. 

Coming back to England we find that 
at one time, in the days of the Druids, 


« 


taxes were paid once a year, and that 
families were required, under penalty of 
ecclesiastical curse, to put out their fires 
on the last day of October and attend 
temple and make payment. If they paid 
they were to have some of the sacred 
fire to rekindle their own, and if they 
did not they could have no fire, and all 
their neighbors were forbidden to assist, 
with the result that delinquents were not 
only shut out from their fellowmen but 
also from the use of a fire during the on- 
coming winter. 

A favorite method of raising revenue 
in early England was in plundering the 
Jews and William II refused to let a Jew 
be converted to the Christian faith, say- 
ing: “It would be a poor exchange to 
rid me of a valuable property and only 
give.me a subject. It is related that 
King John ordered thirty thousand dol- 
lars from a Jew at Bristol, and on the 
Jew’s refusal to pay the king ordered one 
of his teeth drawn every day until he 
paid. The Jew lost seven teeth before he 
gave up and settled. 

In Rhode Island in 1673 trouble in 
getting full returns was experienced and 
the following ingenious law was enacted 
by which each citizen suspected of not 
making true returns was required “to 
give in writing what proportion of es 
tate and strength in particular, he guess- 
eth ten of his neighbors, naming them 
in particular, hath in estate and strength 
to his estate and strength.” A novel 
means to prevent tax dodging. Later a 
tax was enacted by which no one couid 
vote who had not paid his taxes six days 
before election. 

In Switzerland, “As soon as a taxpay- 
er dies, his entire property is seized by 
the government and held until an exact 
inventory is made of it. If this discloses 
fraud in previous returns made by the 
taxpayer or in his self-assessments, pun- 
itive taxes must be paid ranging in some 
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of the cantons over a period of ten 
years, effective, but as Wells aptly 
said: “intruding into the chambers of 
death.” 

In early Colonial times in New Hamp- 
shire it was often hard, if not impossible, 
to find anyone who would serve as tax 
collector, and in 1692 it was enacted that 
“Tf the person chosen (constable) shall 
refuse to serve he shall pay a fine of 
five pounds, one half to ye use of ye 
town, and ye freeholders shall make 
choice of another.” This provision was 
supplemented in 1698 by a clause author- 
izing the constable on warrant from . 
justice of the peace, in case a person 
elected refused to take the oath of office 
“To apprehend the body of such person 
or persons and convey him to his Majes- 
ty’s prison in the Province there to be 
secured until he pay his said five pounds 
and all necessary charges about the 
same.” The tax collector or constable 
early was empowered to arrest the de- 
linquent taxpayer and commit him tx» 
jail, there to remain until the tax was 
paid. 

That people hesitated to act as col- 
lectors and selectmen, was in part due 
to the fact that they were responsible for 
the full collection of the taxes assessed 
by or committed to them for collection, 
and men were often ruined financially 
for no fault of their own. This contin- 
ued until within the memory of some 
now living, when selectmen and other 
officers were excused by statute from all 
liability except their own official mis- 
conduct. 

In order to enforce collection of taxes 
the New Hampshire legislature in 1781 
enacted that “Some towns and places in 
the state liable to pay taxes have through 
meanness or avarice refused and neg- 
lected and may hereafter refuse and 
neglect to choose proper officers for as- 
sessing and levying taxes in the expec- 


tation of thereby eluding their proportion 
of the public taxes” and in such cases it 
was provided that the treasurer of the 
state should “issue executions or war- 
rants of distress” against any two of the 
inhabitants. 

However, it also appears that in some 
towns there was considerable rivalry to 
obtain the office of tax collector, and a 
statute was enacted by which the office 
should be assigned to the lowest bidder. 
In Tucker v. Aiken et als, 7 N. H., 130 
(decided in 1834) Judge Parker said “In 
fact, the office of collector, has, in one 
instance at least, been deemed such an 
object of competition as to produce an 
offer of nominal, even if it was not an 
actual consideration, duly paid.” In a 
case recently tried in another county, the 
following was among the records pro- 
duced: Voted. “That the collectorship 
be set up to the best bidder. J—M—M 
agreed to give one and a half mugs of 
toddy for the privilege of acting.” 

In Wadsworth v. Henniker 35 N. H. 
189, 196-7, there is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the then liability of selectmen 
and tax collectors. 

As late as 1891 a New York assessor 
gave as his system of raising each year 
the assessment of those who he suspected 
of not making full returns, until they 
squealed, and would swear off the excess 
of their assessment. 

That the ancient tax collectors even in 
our law abiding states have passed 
through difficult tests may be seen by 
this extract from the deposition of 
Thomas Thurston, a tax collector in Co- 
lonial times. Among other things he says 
in his affidavit: “The wife of Moses 
Gilman of Exeter did say that she had 
provided a kettle of scalding water for 
me, if IT came to her house, which had 
been over the fire for two days; also 
certain husbandmen of Hampton did fol- 
low the deponent and deputy marshal . . 


hd 
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from the Town of Hampton, all on 
horseback, into Exeter being armed with 
clubs, and there came to said company 
John Cotton, the minister of Exeter, 
with a club in his hand, and the said 
company did push the deponent and his 
deputy up and down the house, asking 
them what they did wear at their sides, 
laughing at this deponent and his deputy 
for having swords.” 

That there have been abuses and ex- 
tortion practices; that taxpayers have 
always more or less tried to evade; that 
tax assessors and collectors have been at 
times seemingly unduly harsh have fre- 
quently caused conditions that for a time 
seemed to block either progress or neces- 
sary governmental activities; that the 
situation has frequently been aggravated 
by illegal methods adopted for relief, or 
to gain proper or improper ends, is all 
too true, which perhaps explains a situ- 
ation in ancient Egypt where whole vil- 
lages would petition the government to 
take their lands, rather than compel them 
to submit to the burdensome and often- 


times illegal exactions made under the 
guise of taxation. 

While we may be momentarily amused 
at some of the remedies for the then 
existing conditions that have been at 
various times proposed, we must remem- 
ber that until a comparatively recent 
time, little heed has been given to exact 
justice or sound economic principles, and 
too often the controlling factor in taxa- 
tion statutes is too truly express in the 
language of Colbert, a famous tax ex- 
pert in France in the last century, that 
“The art of taxation consists of secur- 
ing a method by which the largest 
amount of feathers may be plucked with 
the least possible amount of squawking.” 

Nevertheless it is hard to get away 
from the conclusion that our present tax 
system in the course of its development, 
has run the gauntlet of almost every pos- 
sible idiotic dream of past tax theorists 
and that there has ever been (as per- 
haps now) more of a need of fool-killers, 
to operate on this class than of students 
of other public problems. 


New Hampshire's Wealth 


MRS. EMILY 


The brightest spot that God ere found 

He paused to call it hallowed ground. 

He flung full wide His flowers and 
trees 

And made New England rich in these. 

God loved New Hampshire's every steep; 

He touched her skies and made them 
weep: 

Those tear drops ran in mountain rills 

To kiss with life her lonely hills. 


F. NOYES 


Her hills of green were framed in 
stone 


To yield the best granite known ; 

©’er all the world her pillars stand 

To mark the graves of every land: 

But better still, her granite runs 

In native blood of valiant sons. 

To all who swear to do and dare, 

We bid you breathe New Hampshire's 
air. 











“Ocean Born Mary” 


PAUL 8S. SCRUTON 


HE legend of Ocean Born Mary, 

ship master’s daughter of the 

eighteenth century who, while an 
infant of a few days was christened at 
sea by a vicious looking pirate chief, has 
been further strengthened by the recent 
discovery in Hillsboro, N. H., of the 
family Bible owned by her parents and 
bearing the names of several members of 
her family. 

The Bible is in the possession of Mrs. 
Mary Ann Wood, great, great grand- 
daughter of Ocean Born Mary and came 
to this country on the same ship with the 
woman of romance whose name has been 
perpetuated in the famous Ocean Born 
Mary House at Henniker, N. H. The 
precious book is 215 years old. 

The story of Ocean Born Mary is 
familiar to most people in this section, 
and each year the famous old house 
which was her home during the last 
years of her life is visited by tourists 
from all parts of the country. 

According to history, some 200 years 
ago a ship sailing the high seas was at- 
tacked by pirates who boarded it with the 
looting the vessel of its valuable 
cargo. 

The pirate chief, who evidently was 
not as bloodthirsty as is usually pictured, 
discovered that a baby had been born oa 
board the ship and requested the parents 
of the child to name her Mary, after his 
own wife. This request was complied 
with and the pirates left for their own 
ship, returning shortly with gifts of fine 
silks and jewelry for the child. The 
pirate captain choosing a piece of beau- 
tiful silk gave it to the parents asking 


that the cloth be made into a dress for 
Mary to be worn on her wedding day. 
The pirates then left the ship as quickly 
as they had come and in the course of 
time it reached a harbor somewhere on 
the New England coast. 

But little is known of authentic value 
that has to do with the early life of Mary, 
but it is known that she grew up to be a 
beautiful woman and her wedding dress 
was made from the cloth presented to 
her parents when she was a baby by the 
gruff pirate chief. 

A few years before her death she 
moved with her brother to a fine house 
in the town of Henniker, N. H., which 
was claimed to be the first house with 
real glass window panes in this section 
of the country. 

The recently found Bible contains on 
its family page the names of 17 mem- 
bers of the Ocean Mary family, dating 
from the Pattersons in 1713 > down 
through to the Wallaces in 1854. 

Of the female members of the family 
one girl in each family was named Mary, 
Mrs. Mary Cote, daughter of Mrs. Mary 
Ann Wood, being the last of the family 
to bear the name. 

The Bible was printed in Scotland in 
1700, and has a linen cover. 

A piece of the original silk of which 
the wedding dress of Ocean Born Mary 
was made is in the possession of Rev. 
L. Ef. Alexander of Hillsboro. 

It is interesting to note that for many 
years the crew of the ship spared by the 
pirate gang held a reunion each year at 
Londonderry, N. H., in memory of the 
child who saved them from an untimely 
death at the hands of the pirates, 
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New H. ampshire’s Opportunities 


CHARLES W. 


N HIS wonderful lecture “Acres of 

Diamonds,” which had its inception 

in the tale of his Arab guide, relating 
to the finding of the rich Golconda dia- 
mond fields, Dr. Russell H. Conwell tells 
of the Arab owner of the property who 
though comfortably prosperous, became 
dissatished and much desired a quicker 
road to affluence and power. Selling his 
lands and herds he started a world-wide 
search for the mythical river, whose bed 
was supposed to be lined with diamonds. 
After long years of weary travel and 
search he finally died in a far off country, 
a disappointed and heartbroken old man, 
while the purchaser of his property dis- 
covered that the brook that irrigated his 
farm was in truth the river of diamonds, 
being the center of the famed Golconda 
fields. 

This story is somewhat analogous to 
the situation right here in New Hamp- 
shire. The Arab failed to look for 
wealth on his own land. How many of 
our citizens are making the same mis- 
take? Millions of Eastern capital have 
gone to promote enterprises in distant 
localities, while opportunities at home 
have been, and are still being sadly 
neglected. 

During recent months much publicity 
has been given the subject of the indus- 
trial conditions of New England, and 
while the pessimistic tone is to be de- 
plored, it is nevertheless a fact and one 
that is to be regretted, that there is more 
or less foundation for this attitude. 

It is impossible to disguise the fact 
that some of the old standard industries 
on which New England has depended 
for many years are just now facing con- 
ditions that to say the least make con- 


ROGERS 


tinued operation on a profitable basis a 
somewhat difficult problem. 

The question is being asked what is to 
become of New England and especially 
New Hampshire, if the old industries 
fail to perform their old time function 
in furnishing the means of livelihood to 
the mass of people depending on them? 

In searching for an answer to this 
question what should be more logical 
than to turn to the great natural re- 
sources with which the state is plenti- 
fully supplied? The value of our water 
powers is too well known to warrant 
much comment. They have been largely 
developed, although a few still remain in 
their natural state. The granite industry 
and the manufacture of brick are both 
extremely important and are the source 
of large income to citizens of the state. 

There is one field, however, that has 
as yet only been surface scratched— 
reference being made to the so-called 
commercial minerals which offer won- 
derful possibilities. 

This valuable heritage has too long 
been neglected and the time has arrived 
to bring to the attention of the people a 
proper realization of the opportunity for 
industrial research and profitable invest- 
ment. 

Included in the list of New Hampshire 
minerals we find, graphite, garnet, feld- 
spar, mica, silica and soapstone, also the 
semi-precious minerals, such as_ beryl 
and tourmaline. 

Graphite is used in the manufacture of 
pencils, crucibles, paints and lubricating 
greases. 

Garnet is used in the production of 
abrasives. 


The uses of mica and its commercial 
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value are too well known to need com- 
ment or elaboration. 

It is, however, interesting to know thai 
within the borders of New Hampshire 
is located one of the richest mica mines 
in the world. 

Soapstone is used in the electrical 
industry, for tubs and sinks; also in 
ground form by roofing paper manutac- 
turers. 

Feldspar and silica are used conjointly 
and are both in large demand. 

Recent developments on the west side 
of the state indicate an awakening to the 
tremendous possibilities along these lines. 
The company which has been organized 
for the exploitation of the valuable feld- 
spar deposits of that section expect to 
expend $150,000 in development work ; 
the output of the works to be all shipped 
to Trenton, N. J. 

In various other parts of the state are 
to be found outcroppings of this valuable 
mineral, of which there seems to be an 
ample supply. 

In the ceramic arts, in glass, in car- 
borundum, in cleaning compounds, in 
silicate of soda and cement products the 
mineral silica plays a most important 
part. 

In ceramics it is used in conjunction 
with feldspar and clay, silica forming 
the body and feldspar and clay the ftlex- 
ing agents. New Hampshire has exten- 
sive deposits of this mineral. Thus we 
see that we have locally an ample supply 
of two of the necessary materials used 
in the production of pottery and porce- 
lain. Why then should we neglect the 
claim that New Hampshire should be 
considered the logical location for the 
manufacture of these important prod- 
ucts? 


Why should 
have a monopoly of the porcelain manu- 
facture, or East Liverpool, Ohio, of the 


Trenton, New Jersey, 
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production of pottery, when New Hamp- 
shire has an abundant supply of the raw 
material needed in both? 

With this distinct advantage, an in- 
dustrial situation can be developed, the 
value of which cannot be over-estimated. 

The abundant supply of these raw 
materials would assure New Hampshire 
of a staple industry that would be of 
tremendous importance to the state, and 
one that could not be forced out by com- 
petitive conditions. 

Reference has been made to the move- 
ment to develop the feldspar deposit in 
Aeworth Alstead, and with the 
enterprise behind it there can be no 
doubt of its success. 


and 


Of equal value is a deposit of silica 
Hooksett. Of 
remarkable purity, easy of access, and of 
almost unlimited supply this deposit is 
unquestionably one of the most impor- 
tant and valuable mineral deposits in the 
state. 


located in the town of 


This deposit is being worked on a 
moderate scale, shipments having been 
made to concerns manufacturing pottery, 
porcelain and glassware; also silicate of 
With the 
distinct advantage of an adequate supply 
of these raw materials, with unlimited 
power at reasonable rates, with excellent 
shipping facilities, and a high standard 
of labor for operation, what is to prevent 


soda and cleaning compounds. 


an industrial expansion along these lines ? 
Do our business men lack vision, or are 
they asleep at their posts? Certainly 
What then 
can be the cause of our neglect of the call 
of opportunity ? 


there is no lack of capital. 


If Wwe are asleep, let us 
wake up! Let us bring capital, common 
The next 
decade promises to be a banner epoch. 


sense and enterprise together. 
Can we not by intelligent co-operation 
make New Hampshire the banner state 
in industrial advancement ? 
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Editorial 


ITH this edition the publisher 

ends a year of experience with 

the GRANITE MONTHLY. Not a 
long period for an experiment but long 
enough—rather expensive, not altogether 
unpleasant and entirely successful—as 
as an experiment. 

The GRANITE MONTHLY has been the 
state magazine of New Hampshire for 
over fifty years. Considered merely 
from a financial standpoint the maga- 
zine has had its periods of prosperity 
but we gather that such periods were 
few and far between. For the most part 
they have been years of vicissitude. Ad- 
versity has knocked at the door of the 
old GRANITE MONTHLY more often than 
prosperity. 

But during all of this time the publi- 
cation has been performing a real service 
to the state in that it has been storing 
up within its many volumes information 
of historical and biographical import 
which will become increasingly valuable. 
As a journal of contemporary events tt 
has not proven very potent and for the 
most part it has stayed clear of this field. 

It has always been conservative. Prob- 
ably ultra-conservative is a better word 
to describe the publication policy of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, Its chief appeal has 


been to that splendid, though relatively 
small group of substantial citizens who 
value tradition high and hold fast to 
customs and ideas that do not always 
coincide with modern conceptions of 
state progress. But no man can question 
their pride in the old Granite State and 
everything which it has stood for in his- 
tory’s pages. 

When the present publisher took over 
the GRANITE MONTHLY twelve months 
ago he thought that it would be possible 
at least to make the magazine pay its 
own way by continuing the conservative 
policies which had marked its history for 
over half a century. He added more 
pages, filled for the most part with mate- 
rial similar to that which had been used 
in the past. By enlarging the size of the 
publication he hoped to enlarge the group 
of subscribers but the hope has not 
materialized. 

Thus has experience shown that it is 
next to impossible to give the state a 
worthwhile state magazine if we are to 
hold strictly to old publication policies. 
So it may easily be deduced that if the 
state magazine is to be continued in the 
field it must adopt a policy which will 
attract to it a new class of readers, for 
all revenue depends upon circulation. 
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We believe that every resident of New 
Hampshire is more or less interested . 
the welfare of the state. There is at least 
a latent pride of New Hampshire which 
dwells within the breast of every citizen 
of the historic old state. Of late years 
that state pride has been stimulated in 
a greater degree than ever before by 
the splendid accomplishments of the 
New Hampshire Publicity Board, the 
State Chamber of Commerce and its af- 
filiated auxilliary bodies, the New 
Hampshire Division of the New England 
Council and various other patriotic, civic 
organizations and service clubs. 

By setting forth in an attractive man- 
ner the assets and advantages of New 
Hampshire the publisher hopes he can 
secure a new interest in the state maga- 
zine, add a large number of new sub- 
scribers to the mailing list and at the 
same time assist in stimulating that state 
pride which is so essential to the conduct 
of a successful state publicity program. 

The publisher submitted this propo- 
sition to a number of prominent state 
leaders, who represent agriculture, man- 
ufacturing industry, recreational activi- 
ties and the state government. Their 
reaction to the idea was altogether pleas- 
ing and a summary of their replies will 
be found in another column of this 
edition. 

We want our present readers to feel 
sure that it is not our intention to omit 
altogether articles of historical and bio- 
graphical import. Rather it is our in- 
tention to improve and augment these 
departments, at the same time adding 
other material designed to attract a new 
and larger group of readers. 

We freely admit the delinquency so 
often attributed to us in the matter of 
publication dates, apologize for the dit- 
ficulty and merely by way of explanation 
state that oftentimes articles which were 


to have been submitted on a certain date 
were sometimes delayed for weeks, there- 
by delaying publication of the edition 
for which they were intended. This 
condition we intend to remedy although 
we must ask our readers to bear with us 
until we can adjust the flow of incoming 
publication material to a point where de- 
lays will be inexcusable. 

We have a new name also, and the 
story of how we procured it is reserved 
for another column of this edition. We 
hope that with the new publication idea, 
the new name and the new purpose of 
the state magazine which has_ been 
known so many years as the GRANITE 
MonTHLY—will come new interest, new 
subscribers and new advertising con- 
tracts. This is your magazine, It belongs 
to the state, to the people of New Hamp- 
shire. In a word it will be just what you 
make it. The publisher pledges his best 
efforts in behalf of New Hampsnire 
—the state and the magazine. 


New Hampshire is preeminently a 
state of recreational resources. In this 
respect she is unsurpassed by any of her 
sister states in the Union and only one 
or two can compare with her. This is 
not an idle conjecture, but a substantial 
fact. Are we making the most of this 
God-given natural resource? The an- 
swer must be in the negative. But every 
year the state becomes more alive to the 
possibilities of recreational business. 

The season of winter sports is here. 
New Hampshire has been called “The 
Switzerland of America”. Winter in th: 
Swiss Alps is a most attractive season. 
St. Moritz is the scene of a continuous 
winter carnival which attracts visitors 
from all over Europe and the United 
States. As yet New Hampshire does not 
have a single winter resort so well known 


as this little Alpine village in Switzer- 
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land. But the state in general is becom- 
ing well known as a_ winter resort 
throughout North America. 

The State University has had several 
winter sports teams that have won the 
national inter-collegiate championships. 
‘rom the University have come several 
national and international ski champions. 
Dartmouth has also boasted of winter 
sports teams that have led the nation 
and last winter her ski jumping cham- 
pion represented the United States at the 
Olympic winter sport games. New 
Hampshire’s sled dog races have attract- 
ed national and international attention. 
This winter the fourth annual point to 
point race of the New England Sled Dog 
Association will be held at Laconia on 
February 11, 12 and 13. New Hamp- 
shire’s winter carnivals are attracting a 
larger number of out of state visitors 
each year. Dartmouth’s annual Winter 
Carnival is a classic that attracts visitors 
from all over the United States and 
Canada. 

The other day a leading Boston paper 
printed a splendid supplement advertis- 
ing the prominent winter resorts of 
lorida. The splendid cities of Miami 
and St. Petersburg were represented by 
full page advertisements. From now 
until the last of January we will have 
called to our attention in countless ways 
the advantages of Florida as a winter 
resort. In a similar manner will our at- 
tention be directed to California, land 
of perpetual sunshine. Are New Hamp- 
shire and New England making the most 
of their opportunities to obtain a share 
of the winter resort business of the 
United States? 

We can offer something that most of 
the other states do not have at any 
season of the year—skating, skiing, 
sliding, toboganning, snowshoeing, sled 
dog racing, ice boating—all of these 
things which are unusual and out of the 


ordinary throughout our country as a 
whole. And amid such surroundings— 
snow clad hills and mountains, ice cov- 
ered lakes and rivers, great forests of 
pine, spruce and hemlock, clear blue 
skies with a tang in the atmosphere that 
adds a zest and enthusiasm to living 
which cannot be obtained in any other 
way. 

Boys and girls the country over have 
read Whittier’s famous poem “Snow 
Bound”. They all have longed as young- 
sters or as grown up men and women to 
enjoy for a time at least once in their 
lives the pleasures of a good old fash- 
ioned New England winter. Every one 
of them should have an invitation to 
come to New England and New Hamp- 
shire to enjoy at least a portion of such 
a winter with us. 


The “Monthly Review of New Hamp- 
shire News” which is a feature of this 
edition, is an innovation. As far as we 
know the GRANITE MONTHLY has never 
before attempted anything of this kind. 
We hope that it will meet with favor and 
after several months have elapsed and 
we have learned better how to conduct 
this new department we want our read- 
ers to comment on it. We say “after 
several months” because we know full 
well that the review itself and our 
method of presenting it may be im- 
proved. With added experience it is 
our hope to make such improvement. 
We would wish therefore that the judg- 
ment of our readers might be reserved 
until after we have had ample opportu- 
nity to work out this new feature to 
the limit of our ability. Any suggestions 
which subscribers may have as to how 
this monthly news review may be bet- 
tered will be heartily welcomed now. It 
is criticism that we would like to have 
postponed until the new feature has had 
a fair trial. 
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It does not seem altogether amiss in a 
magazine feature such as is under dis- 
cussion if the personal ideas of the re- 
viewer do enter into the subject matter 
of the review to a certain extent as long 
as the salient features of the news item 
in question are related without bias. The 
reviewer of New Hampshire news for 
November has obviously felt free to ex- 
press ideas of his own with regard to 
several of the subjects treated. 

Of course it is impossible in a review 
of this nature to handle any subjects 
which do not have a statewide appeal. 
If subjects were treated which were, for 
the most part, of local interest only, the 
size of the magazine would have to be 
more than doubled to take care of this 
feature alone. So we long ago arrived 
at the conclusion that only news subjects 
which would be of possible interest to 
everyone in the state could be mentioned 
in this monthly news review which is 
the newest feature of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. 

We believe in New Hampshire and are 
convinced that the state is making real 
progress along every line of endeavor. 
Such progress is necessarily reflected in 
the news of the day and it therefore 
follows naturally that there is no better 
way to impress state progress upon our 
citizens than to review for them the 
news of the previous month. This is 
directly in line with the new purpose of 
the GRANITE MONTHLY to aid publicity 
by stimulating state pride. 


There naturally is much interest in a 
resumé of the news of a month in New 
Hampshire. We believe that even those 
of our subscribers who are the most avid 
of newspaper readers will find this to be 
a fact. To read a review of the news 
of the past month is interesting and stim- 
ulating. One is almost sure to fin 
therein some item of importance which 
he has overlooked in the reading of his 
daily newspaper. Then again the inter- 
relation of news events is shown in a 
review whereas it could not possibly be 
pointed out or grasped in the daily news- 
paper. 

We hope sincerely that this new fea- 
ture will find favor with our readers and 
that it may help to stimulate in a small 
degree renewed interest in the state 
magazine. 

We hope eventually to add a depart- 
ment to the GRANITE MONTHLY where 
we may print letters which may be mail- 
ed to the editor and publisher concerning 
any subject of interest which in some 
manner or other relates to New Hamp- 
shire. It would seem desirable to prini 
only those communications which have 
to do with the Granite State, its assets 
and advantages, because this is primarily 
a state magazine and we believe that our 
readers want to read about matters of 
state importance. We would be pleased 
to have the ideas of our subscribers with 
reference to such a correspondence de- 


partment. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


MARY J. FELKER 


Mary J. Felker, wife of ex-Governor 
Sameul D. Felker of Rochester, departed 
this life November 22, 1928. 

She was a native of Candia, N. H., 
daughter of Woodbury J. and Amanda 
(Stevens) Dudley, and was educated in 
the public schools, Franklin Academy, 
Dover, New Hampton Literary Institu- 
tion, and Wellesley College, graduating 
from the latter in 1883. She taught fora 
time in Maine and afterward in Minne- 
sota, and later spent a year in study 
abroad. Subsequently she made _ her 
home for several years with an uncle in 
Buffalo, N. Y., where she entered active- 
ly into the social and civic life of the 
community, and was the first secretary 
of the Buffalo Woman’s Club, taking an 
active part, also in church work. 

On June 26, 1900 she was united in 
marriage with Samuel D. Felker, of 
Rochester, N. H., where she ever after 
resided, and where she was prominent in 
church and benevolent work and the so- 
cial life of the city. She had served as 
President of the Women’s Benevolent 
Society and of the Rochester Woman's 
Club, and was deeply interested in all 
matters of civic improvement; while as 
the “first lady” of the State, during her 
husband’s term as Governor, she was 
widely popular. A woman of high char- 
acter, wide culture, strong sympathy and 
Christian devotion to truth and duty, she 
will be long remembered and mourned. 

She is survived by her husband, and 
one sister, Mrs. Robert G. Ault, of 


York, Pa. 
CAPT. ARTHUR THOMPSON 


Arthur Thompson, born in Warner, 
June 24, 1844; died there November 25, 
1928. 


He was the son of Robert and Susan 
( Bartlett) Thompson, and was educated 
in the public schools and Henniker Acad- 
emy. At the age of 18 he enlisted in 
Co. D., 11th N. H. Regiment, and served 
three years in the Civil War. During 
the Spanish-American War he served as 
depot master at Chickamauga, with the 
rank of captain, and also for a time in 
Cuba. 

He was a member of the board of 
selectmen in Warner many years, and 
represented the town in the Legislature 
fifteen years ago. He was a member of 
Robert Campbell Post, G. A. R. and of 
Harris Lodge, A. F. and A. M. of 
Warner. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Caroline Shepard, and a son, Robert 
Thompson of New York, and two 
nephews, Robert Martin of Newport, 
and Frederick Martin of Los Angeles, 
California. 


WILLIAM B. MERRILL 


William Bradford Merrill was born 
in Salisbury, N. H. February 27, 1861, 
and at the age of eighteen years became 
a reporter on the Philadelphia North 
-Imerican. He soon became telegraphic 
editor, and later dramatic editor of the 
same paper. [From 1896 to 1901 he was 
managing editor of the Philadelphia 
Press. Subsequently he went to New 
York as managing editor of the New 
York Press, where he remained ten years, 
then went to the New York World as 
managing editor and later as financial 
editor. 

Remaining there seven years, he then 
joined the Hearst organization as man- 
ager of the New York American, and 
later became manager of all the Hearst 
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papers. In June 1927 he was attacked by 
hardening of the arteries, and after 
special treatment, which proved of no 
avail, he died, on November 25, 1928. 
GEORGE W. HASLET 

George W. Haslet, born in Boston, 
Mass., October 24, 1859; died at the 
Phillips House in that city, November 29, 
1928. 

He was educated in the public schools 
of Boston and the Louisville, Mass. high 
school from which he graduated. Fol- 
lowing graduation he was employed for 
a time by R. S. Frost & Co., dry goods 
merchants; but in 1880 went to Hills- 
borough, N. H., as bookkeeper for the 
Contoocook Woolen Mills, where he con- 
tinued through life rising to be president 
of the Company, and figuring conspicu- 
ously in the public life of the community, 
both in town office and as trustee of the 
public library. He was past master and 
secretary of Harmony lodge of Masons 
for 20 years. 

Mr. Haslet was twice married. In 
October 1887 he married May G., daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Dutton. 
She died in 1888. In 1921 he married 
I*thel Ward Towle, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Edward Towle, who survives. 

SAMUEL W. GEORGE 

Samuel W. George, who was born i: 
Meredith Village, N. H., April 26, 1862, 
died in Haverhill, Mass., December 2, 
1928. 

He was a descendant of Gideon 
George, who came from Yorkshire, ng- 
land and settled in Essex County, Mass., 
in 1760. He removed to Haverhill, 
Mass., when young, where he was 
secretary of the Blaine and Logan Club 
in 1884. In 1887 he was elected as a 
Republican to the Haverhill City Council. 
In 1903 he was appointed by Governor 
Bates a member of the State Board of 


Gas and Electric Commission. He was 
a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1918. He was appointed 
Assistant Appraiser of the Port of 
Boston by President Roosevelt in 1908, 
and was made Appraiser in 1924. He 
was the first secretary of the Haverhill 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. He 
had been twice married and is survived 
by his second wife who was Gertrude L. 
Grove of Sharpsburg, Md. 


ARTHUR F. HOWARD 

Arthur Fiske Howard, born in Ports- 
mouth in June, 1874, died at St. 
Raphael’s Hospital in New Haven, 
Conn., December 5, 1928. 

He was the son of the late Alfred F. 
and Eliza (Fiske) Howard, and—.was 
educated in the public schools and Am- 
herst College, where he was classmate of 
President Coolidge. 

He was the first superintendent of the 
Portsmouth Electric Railway, but re- 
signed to enter the employ of the 
Granite State Fire Insurance Company 
as an adjuster, of which his father 
was long the head, and continued in that 
position. 

He was a member of the State House 
of Representatives, in the administra- 
tion of Gov. John H. Bartlett. He was 
a Knight Templar Mason, and a member 
of the New England Insurance Exchange 
and is survived by a widow and _step- 
mother. 


JOHN H. NEALLEY 


John H. Nealley, born in So. Berwick, 
Me., August 4, 1853; died in Dover, 
N. H., December 6, 1928. 

He was the son of Benjamin and 
Abby (Pray) Nealley, and sixth jn 
descent from William Nealley, who came 
to this country from Scotland in 1718 


and settled in Nottingham, whence his 
great-grandfather, Joseph Nealley, went 
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into the Revolutionary Army and fought 
from Stillwater to Yorktown in the war 
for independence. 

In 1871 he removed to Dover, N. H.., 
where he engaged in the dry goods trade 
with his brother the late Benamin F. 
Nealley, who was mayor of the city in 
1889-90. He continued in the business, 
after his brother’s death till 1911, when 
he retired. He was mayor of Dover in 
1904-5, and during his term the present 
high school building was erected. He 
was a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1902, State Senator in 
1907-8. He was a trustee of the Dover 
Public Library, the Pine Hill Cemetery, 
and the Wentworth Hospital. 
prominent in Masonry, having 


and 


He was 
attained 
the 33d degree, and was also a member 
of the Elks and the Bellamy Club. 


DANIEL N. DAVIS 

Daniel N. 

generally known, who was born in 

Andover, N. H., June 17, 1854, died in 
Franklin, December 7, 1928. 

David M. Davis 

and had been a resident of Franklin for 


or D. Ned Davis as he was 


He was the son of 


sixty years, where he graduated from 
the Franklin Academy and later engaged 
in the clothing business with H. G. Odell. 
Later he was engaged for a time in the 
same business in Tilton, but returned to 
Kranklin and became purchasing agent 
for the Winnipesaukee Paper Company. 
Later he established a paper box factory, 
and was active in the business affairs of 
the city, serving a term as Mayor, with 
marked ability. 

lor some years past he had spent the 
winters in Florida, where he organized 
the N. H. Tourist Society, being its first 
president, and where he built a school 
for the colored people, now known as 
Davis Academy. He initiated the move- 
ment for the Armory Association in 
Franklin, and was the first president of 
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the Franklin Automobile Association. In 
politics he was a Democrat. 

He is survived by a widow and one 
brother, Fred S. Davis, of Andover. 


OLIN H. CHASE 


Olin Hosea Chase, born in Springfield, 
N. H., August 29, 1875, died in Concord, 
December 8, 1928. 


He was the son of Hosea B. and 
Eveline H. (Kidder) Chase, and was 
educated in the Newport schools. He 


learned the printer’s trade in the office 
of the Republican Champion and was 
employed in that office till 1900, when he 
became proprietor of the paper and was 
its editor and publisher till 1916 when 
he removed to Concord to become Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles. 

He was noted as a vigorous and pun- 
gent writer and made the Champion one 
of the brightest paper in the state. He 
was prominent in town affairs in New- 
port; was for twelve years town clerk, 
and a representative in the Legislature 
from 1913 to 1917, serving the latter part 
of the last term as speaker, having been 
elected upon the resignation of Edwin C. 
Bean, to take the office of Secretary of 
State. 

He held the office of Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner for several years, when he 
resigned, and was for some time engaged 
in the insurance business. He was twice 
chosen Alderman-at-Large in Concord, 
but was elected Mayor by the board, 
before entering upon his second term, 
upon the death of Mayor Frank N. 
Marden, a year ago. 

He was a Universalist in religion and 
Moderator of the First 
Society of Concord. 

He active in 
Masonry, belonging to lodge, chapter, 
temple and shrine, and at the time of his 


Universalist 


was prominent and 


death, he was Grand Marshal of the 
Grand Lodge, and Deputy Grand 
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High Priest of the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter. 

While residing in Newport he served 
two terms as president of the State 
Board of Trade, and was much interested 
in its work. He was ever active in 
Republican politics, as a speaker as well 
as a writer, and was secretary of the 


Republican State Committee in 1923-4. 


‘He served as a second lieutenant in the 


Spanish American War, and was a cap- 
tain in the National Guard for five years. 
He married Miss Hattie Reed of New- 
port, by whom he is survived, with one 
brother, Herbert S. Chase, of Fairhaven, 
Mass. 


Sunset 


ALDINE F. 


MASON 


At the top of the ridge at sunset, 


A sky lavender, rose and blue; 


Iver changing lights and shadows, 


In beauty of wondrous hue. 


The hand of the Master-Painter 


Has spared not his colors rare, 


With the heavens a boundless canvas 


A background surpassing fair. 


lar out across the valley 


Against the pageant sky, 


Our loved New Hampshire mountains 


In clear-cut outline lie. 


Warner’s famed Mt. Kearsarge, 
Mt. Cardigan’s ragged dome; 


\While eastward Pawtuckaway’s hill-top 


(guards Deerfield and Candia homes. 


Farther still the trail to the northward 


Brings visions of peaks far beyond,— 
Of our Grand Old Man of the Mountain 


Traced by memory’s fairy wand. 


| stand, enthralled by the vista, 


The spirit within me stilled ; 


Yea, verily, as the Prophet, | 


Lift mine eves unto the hills. 
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J.J. Moreau & Son 


HARDWARE AND ROOFING 





1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 
Shop: 30-38 Washington St. Warehouse: 26-36 Kidder Court 
Manchester, N. H. 














McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 





Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 





You've Planned To 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet” 
United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -%- -t- . 











“ Kendall, Foster 


& Kilkenney 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 














The Richardson 


Mercantile Agency 
O. E. RicuHarpson, Prop. 
Established 1914 

We handle collections and adjustments 

everywhere. No fee. We charge a 

commission on what we collect. Why 

not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 

lVrite for Information in Full 


CONCORD, N. H. 























It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 
Brown & Burpee 
OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER -i- CONCORD 
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EpwWARD T. McSHANE J. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 


President Treasurer 


GRANITE STATE PRESS 


—Printers of— 
Books, Catalogues and Magazines 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Manchester, N. H. 


Telephone 1296 94 Concord Street 
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